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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
acannon 

N the presence of such signal events as the triumph of 
the Washington Conference and the prospect of peace in 
jveland, public feeling has been at as high a pitch as it was at 
the time of the Armistice. In a sense, indeed, we have reached 
another armistice—an armistice for the whole world, which if it 
be properly managed may yield an established peace. We have 
written on these subjects elsewhere, but here, though there is a 
wilderness of facts to deal with, we must try to reduce to some 
kind of ordered narrative the principal events of the week. We 
will begin with Ireland. It will, perhaps, be an aid to clearness 
if we summarize Irish affairs in their chronological order, leaving 
the reopening of Parliament to fall into its proper place in the 





sequence, 


Late on Thursday evening, December 8th, Mr. De Valera 
caused a great sensation by publishing a statement unfavourable 
to the Settlement. It was addressed “To the Irish People.” 

“You have 
the proposed 
agreement are 


seen in the public press,” he wrote, “ the text of 
Treaty with Great Britain. The terms of this 
in violent conflict with the wishes of the majority 
of this nation as expressed freely in successive elections during 
the past three years. I feel it my duty to inform you imme- 
diately that I cannot recommend the acceptance of this Treaty 
either to Dail Eireann or to the country. In this attitude [ 
am supported by the Ministers for Home Affairs and Defence. 
A public session of Dail Kireann is being summoned for Wednes- 
day next at 11 o’clock a.m. I ask the people to maintain during 
the interval the same discipline as heretofore. The members 
of the Cabinet, though divided in opinions, are prepared to carry 
on the public services as usual. The army is, of course, not 
affected by the political situation, and continues under the same 
orders and control. The great test of our people has come. 
Let us face it worthily, without bitterness, and above all, without 
recriminations. There is a definite constitutional way of resolv- 
ing all political differences. Let us not depart from it, and let 





| cepted. 





the conduct of the Cabinet in this matter be an example to the 
whole nation.” 

It became known at the same time that Messrs. Griffith, Barton, 
Cosgrave and Michael Collins had expressed their intention to 
carry through the Settlement if they could possibly do so. 
Messrs. Stack and Brugha ranged themselves on the side of Mr. 
De Valera. The Sinn Fein Cabinet majority for the Treaty 
was thus 4 to 3. 


On Friday, December 9th, Sir James Craig, the Ulster Prime 
Minister, had a conference with Mr. Lloyd George and other 
members of the Cabinet, at which the discussion turned on the 
proposed Boundary Commission and the possibility of financial 
concessions to Ulster. Sir James Craig apparently offered no 
objection toa reconsideration of the boundaries of the Six-County 
Area, and the Government agreed that Donegal, Monaghan and 
Cavan should be added to the Six Counties for the purposes of 
inquiry. “A. P.N.” stated in the Daily Chronicle of Monday 
that as regards finance the Government took the line that the 
only concessions that could be made must be within the terms 
of the Home Rule Act of 1920. Sir James Craig returned to 
Ulster last Saturday evening. 


On Monday, Mr. De Valera issued a further statement, in which 
he expressed the opinion that Ireland was “not in honour 
bound” by the fact that Sinn Fein plenipotentiaries had signed 
the Treaty. He compared his position with that of President 
Wilson in connexion with the Treaty of Versailles. Sir James 
Craig, speaking in the Ulster Parliament, also on Monday 
accused Mr. Lloyd George of breaking his pledge that the rights 
of Ulster should be “neither sacrificed nor prejudiced.” He 
placed his trust, however, in the action to be taken by the friends 
of Ulster in the House of Commons, and especially in the House 
of Lords. On the whole he was “ not dissatisfied’ with the 
situation. It had been hoped that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
summoned to a special meeting by Cardinal Logue on Tuesday, 
would pass a resolution in favour of the Settlement being ac- 
Hope, however, was disappointed. At the end of the 
meeting an indefinite statement was issued to the effect that the 
Hierarchy “held in the highest appreciation the patriotism, 
the ability and honesty” of the Irish delegates; but that as 
the next step was with Dail Eireann, the Hierarchy “ earnestly 
begged of God that Dail Eireann might be guided with wisdom 


from above.” 


Parliament was reopened by the King on Wednesday. His 
Majesty’s speech was very short, merely pointing out that 
Parliament had been summoned at this unusual time exclusively 
to consider the Irish settlement. “It was with heartfelt joy 
that I learned of the agreement reached.’ The Prime Minister 
reviewed at length the history of the negotiations, He said 
that no agreement had ever been so widely appreciated ; every 
Ally and every Dominion had sent congratulations. Nevertheless, 
in some quarters it had been called a humiliation. Dominions, 
however, were not in the habit of rejoicing over acts of humili- 
The Government, again, had been accused 


ation to the Empire. 
* could 


of delay ;, it had been said that ‘“ Dominion Home Rule’ 
have been offered at least two years ago. But it was a mistake 
to suppose that complicated problems were settled by a phrase. 
Statesmanship consisted in choosing the right moment. 


Three great difficulties had been national defence, the National 
Debt and the religious differences in Ireland. Happily, there 
had been a complete acceptance of allegiance to the British 
Empire. The pledges to Ulster had been kept, but those pledges 
did not preclude the Government from trying to persuade 
Ulster to come into an Ali-Ireland Parliament. As for the 
argument that peace should not be negotiated with rebels, he 
would ask the Hduse to remember that its greatest rights and 
privileges, gained in the past, were concessions to rebels, In 
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his peroration Mr. Lloyd George declared his belief that freedom 
for Ireland meant new strength to the Empire. “ By this 
agreement we win a deep, abiding and passionate loyalty. Our 
peril will be Ireland’s danger, our fears will be her anxiety, our 
victory will be her joy.” All this was over-coloured, but Mr. 
Lloyd George could hardly have been expected to speak other- 
wise. 

Captain Craig, who spoke for Northern Ireland, expressed 
many misgivings, but did so with an admirable moderation and 
an evident sense of responsibility. Lord Hugh Cecil similarly 
declared his belief that no good could come of a plan for giving 
great powers to a Government based upon murder. Ulster was 
bound to be injured by the proximity of such an organization, 
though the British Government no doubt proposed all the time 
to guarantee her security. 


The debate in the Lords was remarkable for the return of 
Lord Morley and for the passionate speech of Lord Carson. 
Lord Morley naturally took a pride in the adoption of a principle 
for which he had struggled throughout his public life. He pro- 
fessed his confidence that the people of Ireland would not 
dishonour the signatures of their plenipotentiaries. Lord Curzon 
said that the peace was “ honourable both to Ireland and to 
ourselves.” He argued that the dangers of the scheme had 
been greatly exaggerated. The Privy Council would remain 
the final Court of Appeal in Ireland. As a result of the Agree- 
ment “ British reputation and prestige in the world had risen 
at a bound much higher.” He hoped to live to see the complete 
unity of Ireland. The chief credit for the settlement must be 
awarded to the Prime Minister. 


Lord Carson’s speech was a display of very deep emotion. 
He asked if it were necessary because a man turned his coat 
to divest himself of every part of his raiment ? Must he go naked ? 
He spoke of his Ulster comrades who, having given their best 
services to the State, now saw themselves “ passed aside without 
one single sign of recognition.” Ulster had not been consulted, 
and in his opinion she had been betrayed. Lord Curzon’s 
noble tributes had been reserved for Mr. Michael Collins, the 
head of the murder gang. Then, referring to some reproving 
remarks which Lord Curzon had addressed to him on the desira- 
bility of a judge using the language of impartiality, he said : 
“A man who has betrayed me has no right to lecture me after- 
wards.’ The simple truth was that the Government had given 
way because a revolver had been placed at their head. ‘ The 
most loathsome people of all are those who will sell their friends 
for the purpose of conciliating their enemies.” He ended with 
an appeal to the Cabinet not to try Ulster too high. “If 
we are determined to stay in the Empire, do not try to turn us 
out.” 





The meeting of the Dail to consider the Settlement opened on 
Wednesday, and produced some particularly lively recriminations 
between Mr. De Valera and Mr. Michael Collins. Mr. De Valera 
frankly repeated that there was a split in the Cabinet. In his 
opinion it had been made perfectly clear that the plenipoten- 
tiaries were to submit the final draft of the Treaty to the Dublin 
Cabinet. He read the instructions to the plenipotentiaries. 
Mr. Griffith rose immediately after Mr. De Valera’s statement, 
and asked whether there was any suggestion that the delegates 
had exceeded their instructions. ‘* Not exceeded,” replied Mr. 
De Valera, ** but they were not carried out.” Mr, Collins then 
protested against the unfairness with which the delegates were 
being treated. One document had been read by Mr. De Valera, 
but there was another—an earlier document. Mr. Collins read 
from this document to prove that the delegates were authorized 
to “negotiate and conclude a Settlement.” “I have been 
called a traitor,” he added. ‘If any man calls me a traitor, I 
am prepared to meet him at any time.” The Dail then decided 
to hold the rest of the discussion that day in private. 


The papers of Wednesday published a correspondence which 
has passed between Mr. Lloyd George and Sir James Craig. 
The first letter from Mr. Lloyd George, dated November 10th, 
invited Sir James Craig to the Conference in London. Sir 
James Craig replied that he accepted all the heads of the pro- 
posed Settlement except the scheme for an All-Ireland Parlia- 
ment. ‘Such a Parliament,” he wrote, “is precisely what 


Ulster has for many years resisted by all means at her disposal.” 
Her objections could not be removed by such safeguards against 
abuse as the Government had suggested, At the same time, 








Sir James Craig admitted the difficulties which Mr. Lloyd 
George had pointed out as regards Customs barriers and financial 
relations between the North and the South. He proposed as an 
alternative to the Government plan that Northern Ireland should 
become a Dominion. This would involve the loss by Northern 
Ireland of representation in the Imperial Parliament, but the 
Northern Government would regard that as a lesser evil than 
inclusion in an All-Ireland Parliament. 


In the two next letters Mr. Lloyd George and Sir James ¢ ‘raig 
discussed this alternative proposal by Ulster. Mr. Lloyd Georgy 
declared that there “was no room for two Irelands” jn the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, or in the Imperial Conference, 
and the proposed Ulster unit would be too small for a Dominion, 
(By the way, would it not have five times the population of New. 
foundland ?) Mr. Lloyd George then went on to point out what 
seriousdisadvantages North-East Ulster would be under commer- 
cially and financially through having an unnecessary frontier. Sir 
James Craig neatly retorted that the argument that Ulster would 
be ruined by economic separation from South Ireland overlooked 
the fact that the Government themselves were proposing to 
separate Ulster fiscally from Great Britain—from Great Britain, 
with which ninety per cent. of the Ulster trade is conducted! 








The Washington Conference on Saturday last accepted a 
quadruple agreement for the Pacific which opens a new era in 
the history of the world. Great Britain, America, France and 
Japan agree “as between themselves to respect their rights in 
relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions in 
the regions of the Pacific Ocean.” Controversies arising out of 
any Pacific question are to be adjusted at a joint conference :— 

“If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action 
of any other Power, the High Contracting Parties shall communi- 
cate with one another frankly in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the most efficient measures to be taken jointly or 
separately to meet the exigencies of the particular situation.” 
The agreement is to last for ten years, and to continue in force 
after that, subject to the right of any party to terminate it 
at a year’s notice. When it is ratified by all parties, the British- 
Japanese Treaty of 1911 is to terminate. 





Senator Lodge, the Republican leader in the Senate, presented 
the treaty, which he described as “an attempt to remove the 
causes of war over a great area of the surface of the globe by 
reliance on the good faith and honest intentions of the nations 
which sign the treaty.” M. Viviani accepted it cordially for 
France. Mr. Balfour expressed his hearty approval of the new 
treaty, which made the Japanese alliance unnecessary. As 
the author of that alliance he sffirmed that it had never been 
meant to touch in the remotest way the interests of America. 
Great Britain had found herself exposed to misunderstanding 
whether she upheld or abrogated the alliance, and the best 
possible solution of the difficulty was the new quadruple agree- 
ment. Mr. Balfour said that it gave him peculiar satisfaction 
because he had all his life been a persistent advocate of the 
most intimate and friendly relations between the two greatest 
branches of the English-speaking race. Prince Tokugawa 
said that all Japan would approve of the treaty as a pledge of 
peace in the Pacific Ocean. 


Senator Lodge made it clear that America’s acceptance of 
the treaty was contingent upon an agreement with Japan in 
regard to Yap and the other ex-German islands held by her 
under a mandate. That agreement has been concluded. 
America is to have free access to Yap for the purpose of landing 
cables and may erect a wireless station there. Americans 
may reside in Yap and own land; they are to be free from all 
taxes and from censorship over their cable or wireless messages. 
America recognizes Japan’s right to hold the islands under the 
mandate, on condition that she does not establish naval bases 
in the islands or subject the islanders to military service. Japan 
is to give America copies of the reports made to the League 
of Nations on her mandate administration. A controversy 
which has been wildly exaggerated for political reasons is thus, 
we hope, ended once for all. 


After adopting the Pacific treaty, the Washington Conference 
approved of the general principles laid down by Mr. Root for 
the maintenance of the integrity of China and for the guarantee- 
ing of “free and equal opportunity” to all Powers desirous 
of trading with China. It has been agreed this week that 
foreign post-offices in Chinese territory shall be closed after 
next year. It is rumoured that China and Japan are coming; 
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to terms in regard to Shantung, where China, it is proposed, 
<hall buy the Japanese railway rights at a sum to be fixed by 
arbitration. The naval agreement is still under discussion. 
The ratio of 5-5-3 is to be maintained, it is said, but one or 
two more of the older ships are to be scrapped so that Japan 
may keep her new capital ship, the * Mutsu.’ 


It now turns out that the Liberals did not win a clear majority 
in the Canadian General Election. They have only 117 seats 
out of 235. The Progressives secured 65 seats, instead of 59, 
The Conservatives have 51 seats and the 
The outlook for Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Canada evidently 


as at first reported. 
Labour Party two. 
Liberal leader, is thus by no means clear. 
dislikes Coalitions, or she would not have repudiated Mr. 
Mecighen’s Government so decisively. But Mr. King will have 
to form some sort of Coalition in order to obtain a working 
majority, and it is thought that he will try to attract the Pro- 
gressives by offering a reduction of the high tariff, although 
many of the Quebec Liberals are strong Protectionists. 


Mr. Montagu must feel that he has achieved his declared 
purpose of disturbing the “ pathetic contentment” of India, for 
the news is unusually serious. Lord Reading has been compelled 
to abandon the ridiculous policy of tolerating open sedition. The 
Hindu and Moslem “ non-co-operators” have organized gangs of 
* volunteers” to terrorize peaceful citizens into abstaining from 
work, or, as at Allahabad on Monday, into keeping away from 
the Prince of Wales's procession. The “* volunteer” organization 
has now been proclaimed as illegal, and a number of the ring- 
leaders have been arrested, including C. R. Das, the Bengali 
president of the so-called National Congress. Mr. Gandhi 
continues to advocate the enrolment of ‘ volunteers,” but. he, 
it would seem, is immune from prosecution. Mr. Montagu 
has sown the wind and is reaping the whirlwind. 





The Lord Mayor on Monday presided over a large meeting 
called to protest against the threatened abandonment of the 
Christian minorities in Asia Minor to the brutality of the Turk. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a letter read at the meeting, 
said that he could not believe that the generous French would 
allow the massacres to go on. Lord Bryce stated that the 
Kemalists were deliberately wiping out all the Greeks and 
Armenians, of whom a million had perished simply because 
they were Christians. It was pointed out that many of the 
people now faced with death had been induced to settle in 
Cilicia under promise of French protection. The plain truth 
is that France accepted a mandate which she now finds it incon- 
venient to carry out, and that the Christians in Cilicia are to 
be sacrificed in order to save the French taxpayer’s purse. 
No one believes in the alleged “ guarantees” given by Mustapha 
Kemal. The Christians who cannot flee will be butchered. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Newcastle 
Jast Saturday, promised to include in his next Budget a scheme 
for enabling arrears of Excess Profits Duty to be paid gradually 
within the next five years, with interest at five per cent. The 
scheme would probably help some firms to escape bankruptcy. 
On the other hand, it is generally thought that the Chancellor 
will be called upon to repay rather than to receive large sums 
under this head, for many firms of late have sustained losses 
that exceed their excess profits during the War and since. 





The Home Secretary announced on Wednesday that he had 
cancelled the certificate of naturalization granted in 1892 to 
Sir Edgar Speyer, and that the King had struck Sir Edgar 
Speyer’s name off the Privy Council list. Inquiry had 
shown that Sir Edgar Speyer had “ shown himself by act and 
speech to be disaffected and disloyal,” and that during the War 
he had * unlawfully communicated with subjects of an enemy 
state and associated with a business which was to his knowledge 
carried on in such a manner as to assist the enemy in such 
war.” It will be remembered that in May, 1915, Sir Edgar 
Speyer, upon whom grave suspicion had been cast, informed 
Mr. Asquith of his desire to resign his titles. Mr. Asquith, in 
reply, described the attacks on Sir Edgar Speyer as “ baseless 
and malignant imputations.”’ It is not agreeable to reflect now 
that Sir Edward Speyer’s air of offended dignity and terribly 
injured innocence was all a kind of cunning. 


> 


The Labour Party won a seat at South-East Southwark in 
the by-election on Wednesday. Mr. T. E. Naylor, the secretary 
of the London Society of Compositors, was returned by 6,561 





votes. Mr. Jacobsen, the Coalition Liberal, polled 2,636 votes, 
and Mr. Boot, the Independent Conservative, who took strong 
exception to the surrender to Sinn Fein, polled 2,307 votes. Mr. 
Naylor is known as a trade unionist of moderate views, who 
has nothing in common with the middle-class revolutionaries, 


If it is true, as stated in some of the newspapers, that an 
undergraduate at Worcester College has been sent down by the 
Vice-Chancellor for editing a magazine called Free Oxford, 
in which, apparently. extreme Bolshevik views were expressed, 
we cannot help thinking that a great mistake has been made. 
We have not seen the paper in question, and it may be that 
there was matter in it of a kind likely to cause public 
disturbances or corrupt public morals, in which case there may 
have been verbal justification for the painless extinction of the 
magazine and its editor so far as the University was concerned, 
But, even in that case, we should regard this act of academic 
execution as a great pity. “The awful example” is a very 
useful exhibit to keep on hand, and we feel quite sure that the 
undergraduate editor was much mere likely to prove such an 
example than a Machiavellian corrupter of youth. There is 
nothing that young men are more eager for, and rightly eager 
for, than a free expression of their own and other people’s 
opinions. The moment a door is shut and bolted they want, 
most properly, to see what is on the other side. How can 
men learn but through curiosity? Leninism is a thing to be 
exposed, not hidden; and the best possible exposure is by its 
own friends. They cannot be accused of injustice. Judgment 
given on defendant’s admission is the very best way of winning 
a case. 


The Cunard Company announced last week that in the spring 
it would place in commission six large new liners, all burning 
oil fuel, to renew services which had Japsed since the War. Its 
Canadian service, in particular, will be greatly improved, while 
the New York service, with the ‘ Berengaria,’ of 52,000 tons, 
the *‘ Aquitania’ and the ‘ Mauretania,’ will be more efficient 
than ever. We admired the Cunard Company for its refusal 
to sell its ships at fancy prices after the Armistice and for its 
persistence in carrying on its work in the old way, so far as it 
could. Socialist doctrinaires often talk as if private enterprise 
and public service were as the poles asunder. We are bound 
to say that the Cunard Company has reconciled the two 
ideas by maintaining its Atlantic services, regardless of a 
temporary loss, in order to keep faith with the public. 


We regret to record the deaths of two venerable and much 
respected judges, Lord Halsbury and Lord Lindley, who were 
both born in the reign of George 1V. Lord Lindley, who was 
ninety-three, was the last survivor of the Serjeants-at-Law 
and had seen our whole judicial system transformed. He was 
a great lawyer and devoted himself solely to his profession. 
Lord Halsbury, on the other hand, who was ninety-eight, 
divided his abundant energies between law and politics. He 
was a sound lawyer, and during his Jong tenure of office as 
Lord Chancellor—a tenure exceeded only by that of Eldon— 
he gave many notable decisions. As a politician, he was one 
of the last of the old Tories. His judgment might be questioned, 
but his courage and firmness were undeniable. 


We much regret to record the death of Sir Arthur Pearson, 
which occurred as the result of an accident on Friday, December 
9th. He was one of the best known organizers of popular 
journalism. Mr. Chamberlain described him as the “ greatest 
hustler’? he knew, and persuaded him to organize the Tariff 
Reform movement. While he was still in the prime of life 
Sir Arthur Pearson was smitten with blindness, and though 
this put a term to his activities as a newspaper proprietor, it 
opened much the more inspiring and useful part of his career. 
His courage, his sweetness of temper, and his determination to 
help other blind people were amazing. His natural generosity 
and energy were all concentrated upon the one great object. 
The work he did at St. Dunstan’s is too well known to be described 
again. The one thing he resented in connexion with work for 
the blind was “ pity.” His ideal was that every blind man 
should be so independent and useful a member of the community 
that he could dispense with pity. The inspiration he brought 
to the blind was very real and the effects of it will be permanent. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cont., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 9032; 
Thursday week, 90; a year ago, 82%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—————— 
THE IRISH AGREEMENT. 
E have dealt elsewhere with the Irish Debate, but 
must repeat here the sense of what we said last 
week about the settlement. We do not think that what 
has been done is good in itself. On the contrary, we believe 
that the maintenance of the Legislative Union would have 
been better for Ireland and the world at large. Again, 
we do not like the way in which the settlement was brought 
about. At the same time, as we have said so often during 
the past five months, things having drifted into the state 
in Ireland into which the Government allowed them to drift, 
a settlement on Sinn Fein lines had become inevitable. 
Therefore, we admitted that we could not oppose that 
settlement, provided always that it recognized the existence 
of the two Irelands and did not seek to place Northern 
Ireland under Dublin, and so make action taken in the 
name of self-determination a shameless denial of that very 
principle. 

We have got the terms and conditions we demanded— 
the recognition of the existence of the two Irelands and 
self-determination for the North. That being so, we have 
no right to oppose the settlement per se. Our 
terms granted, we must stand by our implied contract 
to give the agreement every chance. Therefore 
no attempt, direct or indirect, will be made by us 
to prevent the smooth working of the agreement, 
provided always that true faith is kept with Northern 
Ireland. We will go further than that, and say that we 
hold it the duty of all Unionists to support the Government, 
wherever they can conscientiously do so, in carrying out 
their pledges and making good their scheme. 

Now that the settlement is agreed on, the more men dislike 
it and the more they believe in its failure, the more essential 
it is that they should themselves do nothing to precipitate 
such failure or to fulfil their prophecies. They must give 
no one any excuse for ever saying, if further troubles come 
in Southern Ireland and great injury is done to the whole 
fabric of the Empire, that it was due to the unwillingness 
of the Unionists to abide loyally by decisions made by the 
British Executive and ratified by the British Parliament. 
It is not for us to teach our opponents the principles and 
practice of anarchy and of misgovernment, under which 
the solemn obligations of yesterday are repudiated to- 
morrow with cynical light-heartedness, 

A Bill with Great Britain’s name on the back must be 
honoured and paid, even if we think the signature was 
partly obtained by misrepresentation and without valu- 
able consideration. It is of vital import that our national 
honour should be unstained. 

Anyway, right or wrong, this is the view of the Spectator. 
We believe that it will also prove to be the view of the 
great majority of Unionists. By this we mean not the 
men who have fallen under the fascination of the Coalition- 
ists, but those who have maintained true Unionist opinion 
and believe in that solidarity of the nation which 
we cannot too often insist is the great need of the hour. 
Walt Whitman rightly declared that Lincoln’s ultimate 
claim to immortality was his recognition of this supreme 
need, ‘Honesty, goodness, shrewdness, conscience, and 
(a new virtue, unknown to other lands, and hardly yet 
really known here, but the foundation and tie of all, as the 
future will grandly develop) Unionism, in its truest and 
amplest sense, form’d the hard-pan of his character. 
These he seal’d with his life.” 

On a future occasion we mean to point out how absolutely 
necessary it is that the forces of this true Unionism— 
something greater than preserving the Legislative 
Union with Ireland, for that was only a symbol—must be 
arrayed and prepared for the struggle against disintegration, 
Social, National, and Imperial, upon which we are entering. 
That struggle, remember, will not be one merely to preserve 
what we possess. Still less will it be one to allow further 
opportunities for money-making. It will be begun and 
sustained in order to save the People, body and soul. It is 
the crude folly of the world to pretend, and even to think, 
that those who suffer in a revolution are the great and the 
rich. Nothing could be further from the truth. These 


suffer, no doubt, to some extent, but the majority of 
them always devise means for re-assuring themselves and 





spreading their liabilities, So it happens that when tho 
“sublime explosions” of Revolution have taken place, 
and a new survey of the world is made, these men are found 
still sitting in their counting-houses with nothing changed 
except that owing to the miseries of mankind /and the 
urgent needs of the State, they are enabled to get fifteen or 
even twenty per cent. for their money instead of five. 
The sufferers by Revolution are the poor, the Proletariat 

It was so in the great French Revolution. It was so i 
"48. It is so in Russia at this moment. 





SIR JAMES CRAIG, 


[’ the British people are wise they will record for 
future use a fact which has emerged during the 
past ten days. The nation has a new national asset 
of great value in Sir James Craig. We are not going 
to say anything more about the merits or demerits of 
the Irish Agreement, but there can be no dispute that 
the Premier of Northern Ireland has hed as trying and 
difficult a time as that with which any politician has 
ever been confronted. The turn of the political wheel 
has suddenly upset all calculations. All landmarks haye 
disappeared. Those who a few months ago were being 
hunted by the police as, if not actually murderers, the 
associates and inspirers of murderers, are now recognized 
as in power and authority. Soon they will be the lively 
oracles of what will be, in fact if not in name, an 
independent State. 

This sudden change would in itself have been difficult 
enough to deal with, but with it has come a bitter senso 
of disillusionment on the part of Sir James Craig's 
followers and supporters—the men to whom he is bound 
by every tie, personal and political. Rightly or wrongly, 
the people of Northern Ireland, of all classes and creeds, 
feel deeply wounded by the way in which they have 
been treated by the British Government. And _ they 
think, though this we are glad to say is an illusion, that 
they have also been indifferently treated by the British 
people. 

The people of Northern Ireland thought they were 
doing, as in truth they were, good work for the Empire 
by showing that the Protestants and the Loyalists of 
the North could keep their heads, though every attempt 
was being made by the Sinn Feiners to provoke them 
to bloodshed and disorder. They felt that they deserved 
praise from the Unionist Government and the Unionist 
Press for the restraint they practised. They got it for 
a time, and they were naturally pleased by it. Then, and 
at a moment’s notice, the men who had been patting 
them on the back and breathing flattering words suddenly 
began applying the thumbscrew of moral coercion. 

Such facts ought not, we shall be told, to affect the 
mind of a statesman like Sir James Craig. That is truc ; 
and they did not affect him. The temper into which they 
threw the ordinary Ulsterman enormously increased his 
difficulties. A weaker man might have yielded to the 
pressure that was thus put upon him to show spirit and to 
hit back. Such a man would have been carried away into 


following his followers in bitterness and in anger. 
Instead of that, Sir James Craig kept cool. He has 


played throughout a most delicate part with discretion, 
with good sense and with an even mind. He has refused 
to yield to the temptations with which he has been beset. 
Though, being human, he could not but have felt deep 


diappointment, his speeches will show, if they are carefully 
read, that he has shown no luxury of anger or wounded 
pride, and no tendency whatever to sacrifice the 
essential to the unessential. Like all men with a 


true instinct of statesmanship, he instantly reacted to 


the changed circumstances. He began to tackle the urgent 
needs of the hour and to do the best he could, not only for 
those to whom he had special obligations, but for the 
nation and the Empire as a whole. 

It is clear that he is not going to be content to chew 
the remainder biscuit of discontent, however strong his 
moral right to do so. Instead, he is going to do what 
we have upheld as right in our first article—that is, to 
give no man or woman in the Empire an oppor: 
tunity to call him a wrecker or to put the respon: * 
bility for disaster, if it comes, upon his shoulders or upon 
the shoulders of the people of Northern Ireland. He is 
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one of the subordinate officers on deck in a moment of 
deadly peril at sea, and he is going to do his duty, and 
do it actively and not passively. He may have his own 
views as to the wisdom of the way in which the ship has 
been handled, but he knows that he cannot do himself 
or anybody else any good by sitting down and cursing 
the captain or muttering darkly “I told you s0. He 
has clearly only one aim—that is to do his utmost to 
save the ship and to get her out of her troubles with as 
little damage as possible. The greater the danger— 
and Heaven knows it is great enough !—the more does he 
realize the fact that his duty is to help, not hinder. If 
it were only a minor peril, he might be able to afford 
himself the cynical pleasure of crossing his legs and sitting 


still. ‘* You got us into this mess, and you must get us 
out of it.” But things are past any treatment of that 
kind. We are almost on the rocks. Every back must 


be bent, every heart stirred to get the ship out of 
peril and keep her so. 

The qualities we have described, though invaluable 
in a statesman, are rare. That is why we say that the 
nation and the Empire have discovered a new asset. 
For the next few years Sir James Craig has got his work 
cut out for him in Treland, and he is not the sort of man 
who will abandon that for what may seem a lighter 
or a pleasanter job. 3ut when that work has been 
accomplished there is no reason why he should not come 
He is well fitted to be leader of a 
He is a man with no foolish 
He is a true 


over and help us. 
Unionist Democratic Party. 
fastidiousness about democratic principles. 


Unionist in the sense that Lincoln was—the sense 
yescribed by Walt Whitman. Further, he is a true 


{mperialist, and, what is better than even these great 
things, he 1s a man of honest heart. Though the analogy, 
like all personal analogies, is not exact, he has in him 
many of the qualities of the late Duke of Devonshire. 

We fuliy and firmly believe that, if the Fates allow, 
he may be reserved for great and signal services to his 
country—for his it still is. Northern Ireland remains a 
part of the United Kingdom. 





THE QUADRUPLE TREATY. 

ys we read the language of the Quadruple Treaty 

for the preservation of peace in the Pacific, the 
Treaty which has emerged as rapidly as triumphantly from 
the Washington Conference, we felt as though we were 
walking on air. More has been done than we dared to hope. 
There is an excellent prospect now of the world being 
regulated under a new way of life. “ How much the 
greatest thing it is that ever happened, and how much the 
best!’ Charles James Fox exclaimed when he heard of 
the storming of the Bastille. We shall not attempt to 
determine the degree of sincerity with which Fox spoke, 
but we can apply his words with all conviction and 
literalness to the Quadruple Treaty. 

This Treaty applies not only to the Northern Pacific 
but to the Southern Pacific ; it embraces Australia and New 
Zealand ; it tranquillizes more than half the world. It 
does not scotch the wranglings of the North merely to 
give them an opportunity of breaking out in the South. 
But though the Treaty is very long in its reach it does not 
overreach itself in the sense that it attempts too much. 
Great Britain, America, France and Japan do not pledge 
themselves automatically to go to war in defence of a 
particular territory or a particular cause, but pledge 
themselves in words of unmistakable moderation and 
plainness to consult with one another as to how to keep the 
peace. Whether the contracting parties disagree with one 
another, or whether any of them is threatened by some 
Power outside the agreement, there is to be consultation 
when ordinary diplomacy has failed. In other words, 
there will be no war without an arranged breathing space 
for solemn consideration. No treaty can be torn up without 
notice. Obviously this plan avoids altogether the objection 
to the famous Article X. of the Covenant, which hands over 
the responsibility of making war to the League of Nations, 
ind thus seems to take away from the American Congress 
one of its most cherished rights of decision. The Treaty 
is undertaken in a spirit which gives more promise than 
anything we have ever heard of. It is signed by people 
intent upon preserving the sanctity of treaties. Everybody 





who knows anything about the history of the American 
Constitution and about the character of American institu- 
tions knows that sanctity of contract has always been 
foremost in the minds of American statesmen. It is this 
principle inspired by America and Britain, both of whose 
polities derive from the English Common Law, which 
has been translated into the Treaty. The Treaty has been 
called an agreement between gentlemen, and the phrase 
was well chosen. 

We said that we felt like walking on air, but though 
that is not an unfair description of the exultation which is 
justified by the prospect now opened up, we ought to say 
that the authors of the Treaty have been very careful to 
keep their feet near the solid earth of realities. There is 
no danger in this case of being misled by words. When 
one is considering instruments for contriving a state of 
perpetual peacg the mind naturally leaps back to that 
strange and mystical document which was the basis of the 
Holy Alliance. Rumour attributed that document to 
the Baroness von Kriidener, but, however that may be, 
the Treaty accurately reflected the sort of revivalistic 
temper in which the Czar Alexander I. found himself at the 
time. Metternich called it a ‘‘ loud-sounding nothing ” 
and Castlereagh—about whom we have something more to 
say elsewhere in a book review—called it “a piece of 
sublime mysticism and nonsense.” Consider, for instance, 
Article IL., which promised fraternity and affection :— 

“In consequence, the sole principle of force, whether between 
the said Governments or between their subjects, shall be that 
of doing each other reciprocal service, and of testifying by 
unalterable good will the mutual affection with which they 
ought to be animated to consider themselves all as members of 
one and the same Christian nation; the three allied Princes 
looking on themselves as merely delegated by Providence to 
govern three branches of the One family, namely, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, thus confessing that the Christian world, 
of which they and their people form a part, has in reality no 
other Sovereign than Him to whom power really belongs, because 
in Him alone are found all the treasures of love, science and 
infinite wisdom: that is to say, God, our Divine Saviour, the 
Word of the Most High, the Word of Life. Their Majesties 
consequently recommend to their people, with the most tender 
solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that peace which arises 
from a good conscience, and which alone is durable, to strengthen 
themselves every day more and more in the principles and 
exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour has taught to 
mankind.” 

The deplorable outcome of that maze of words was that 
the Holy Alliance became a tyranny in some respects 
worse, because more narrow, than that of Napoleon him- 
self. For the members of the Holy Alliance—Russia, 
Austria and Prussia to begin with, and several European 
States which came in later, though Britain of course always 
stood apart—felt themselves justified in resenting any 
movement, however righteous, which threatened the 
status quo. Was not the status quo the Ark of the Covenant, 
which symbolised affection and fraternity? Therefore 
down with anybody who protested or made a movement to 
assert his rights ! 

But the new Quadruple Treaty avoids much more than 
the frenzied mysticism of Alexander I. It avoids the 
obvious pitfalls which lie in the way of nearly all foreign 
treaties presented for ratification to the American Senate. 
It does not alienate the Democrats while it gratifies 
Republicans, or alienate the Republicans while it gratifies 
the Democrats. The most recent and most famous case of 
a Treaty lost because no care was taken to make a little 
détour round the pitfalls was the Treaty of Versailles. If 
President Wilson when he went to Paris had acted in 
recognition cf the simple fact that a third of the Senate 
has the power to reject any Treaty, he would have taken 
great pains to conciliate the political minority at that time. 
He would have associated with himself eminent Republican 
Senators, and the result would probably have been a Treaty 
that might have differed in many respects from the Treaty 
of Versailles as we have it, but which would have been 
acceptable to the American people as a whole. President 
Harding by his different methods is gaining a great deal 
that was withheld from Mr. Wilson. A sign of this was 
the glowing speech of Senator Lodge. It was he who 
presented the Treaty to the full Conference and recom- 
mended it without reserve. What a marvellous change ! 
For Mr. Lodge all his life has been a champion of thoso 
American traditions which insist upon the avoidance of 
what Washington called “entangling alliances.” As 
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Mr. Lodge is chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, we have every hope that the new Treaty will 
have a prosperous voyage through the Senate. Mr. Lodge 
pointed out that the Treaty relied for its validity upon 
international good feeling rather than upon force of arms:— 

** What really counts.”’ (he said with deep feeling—we quote 

from the Times) ‘‘is the intention of the nations who make 
the agreement. In this hour of trial and darkness which has 
followed the war with Germany the spirit of the world is no 
longer the same. If we enter upon this agreement, which rests 
only upon the will and honour of those who sign it, we at least 
make the great experiment and appeal to men and women of 
the nations to help us to sustain it in spirit and in truth,” 
We sincerely believe that Mr. Lodge will never regret 
having recommended this “ great experiment,” and we 
congratulate him heartily on the memorable force and 
courage with which he did it. 

As for Mr. Balfour, it is indeed a crown to his career 
that he should have succeeded in getting the ethos of 
the English-speaking races expressed in this remarkable 
Treaty. It is well known that he went to Washington 
reluctantly, as he much needed a rest and was doubtful 
of his physical powers. But he must feel now far more 
than repaid for his self-sacrifice and his ungrudging sense 
of duty. There never was a time when Mr. Balfour 
did not regard a perfect understanding between America 
and Britain as both necessary and attainable. He has 
always been one of those who instinctively feel that it is 
contrary to nature to speak of Americans as “ foreigners.” 

We who are journalists may be allowed to take a 
peculiar pride in the triumph of Mr. Harding, the first 
American President who had spent his life in the pro- 
fession or occupation of a journalist. We have always 
felt that a man who is really a first-rate and conscientious 
journalist is capable of anything—not in the damaging 
sense in which Voltaire used the words. He is capable, 
we mean, of the highest forms of public work just because 
his writing and editing have required him to penetrate 
quickly into the heart of subjects, to express his meaning 
clearly—which he cannot do till he has seen the meaning 
clearly—to distrust vagne phrases, and to be a pretty 
good judge of men, because men unfold their characters 
in their contributions even though Buffon may have 
been wrong in thinking that the style was always the 
man. Mr. Harding’s campaign for peace is an illus- 
tration of these qualities in operation. He has not been 
too ambitious. He has made secure each piece of ground 
before he has gone on to the next. He has seen clearly 
what he wanted, and how he might get it, and he has 
avoided the terrible mistake of throwing people into 
paroxysms of disappointment and disillusionment by 
presenting an impressive programme before he had con- 
sidered the details for putting it into effect. 

We must not end without saying a word in praise of 
the wisdom and placability with which the Japanese 
representatives have behaved. We have no doubt 
whatever that the Japanese nation will have cause to 
bless the day when their delegates at Washington con- 
sented to allow the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to be 
abrogated by being absorbed in a much larger and more 
fruitful compact. Of course, there were moments of 
hesitation at Tokyo. There is a mercantile or peace 
party there and a militarist party, just as there were 
these two corresponding parties in Germany before the 
war. But in Germany the peace party, in spite of the 
delusions of the British Liberal Cabinet, did not count. 
It was simply snowed under, and in the end it became 
a vociferous section of the war party. In Japan it seems 
to be quite otherwise. We are interested to read in a 
message from Mr. H. W. Nevinson in the Manchester 
Guardian that Prince Tokugawa, leader of the Japanese 
delegation, preached in an American church a few days 
ago and commended American idealism. He said “ Japan 
came to the Conference to offer on the altar of inter- 
national peace the soothing influence of love and charity, 
without jeopardising her safety or existence.” He then 
described the history of Japanese military and naval 
developments, but added, **The times have changed 
and the whole world is advancing. The policy of aggression 
and military rivalry has gone. A new spirit of inter- 
national understanding and co-operation has been called into 
existence. Japan is not slow to recognize the change.” 


Only a few weeks ago we were being told that nothing 








could come of the Washington, Conference because the 
only conceivable agreement depended upon the partition 
of China, or at least upon some derogation from the 
independence of China. Not the least remarkable thing 
about the Quadruple Treaty is that it is wholly inde. 
pendent of concessions from the Chinese. The Chinese 
delegates have been satisfied on this subject. From 
whatever point of view we look at the Treaty, we are 
convineed that if it cannot give us all that it promises, 
nothing else in our time is likely to do so. Good will 
and good faith, tempered by sanity and an appreciation 
and knowledge of realities, are at last prevailing. These 
are “ruling and master principles.” Those who believe 
that some gross and material motive can alone direct 
the world may not yet be convinced; but we will say 
of them what Burke said in one of his greatest speeches, 
that on Conciliation with America :— 

“To men truly initiated and rightly taught, these ruling 
and master principles, which in the opinion of such men ag | 
have mentioned have no substantial existence, are in truth 
everything and all in all.” 





HOW TO SATISFY FRANCE. 
S there any way of allaying the suspicion of British 
policy which is day by day expressed in the French 

newspapers ? Can such a happy result be brought about 
without sacrificing any point of principle to which English- 
men—and Americans, too, for they think exactly as we 
do—hold with real earnestness? We have said many 
times that patched-up compromises which deal with noth- 
ing more than an immediate difficulty are useless. If the 
Entente is to have its old value restored it must be re-based 
upon a fundamental community of policy. The policy 
itself must be a matter of principle and not a mosaic of ex- 
pedients designed for temporary convenience and arranged, 
as it were, from hand to mouth. We cannot hope, 
however, that Frenchmen will see things by temperament 
and nature as we see them, because the Latin mind does 
not work like ours. We have suggested, therefore, that 
definite promises should be re-exchanged between France 
and ourselves that neither party to the Entente should 
ever act in foreign affairs without consultation with the 
other party. That would be the next best thing to the 
ideal but impossible coincidence of temperamerit and 
mental habit. It would prevent such things as the Angora 
Treaty and the reckless backing by Britain of Greek 
prowess. But there is something else that might be done, 
and this something was described with excellent lucidity 
and cogency by General John Seely in a letter to The 
Times of Monday. 

yeneral Seely proposes that Britain should after all 
sign the Treaty guaranteeing France against German 
aggression, which was not carried through because it was 
contingent upon a corresponding Treaty being signed by 
America. For reasons which are well known America 
did not sign her Treaty. General Seely recalls the history 
of these proposed Treaties. The original wish of France 
was that she should be given the Rhine as a frontier, for 
there is no such effective barrier under the conditions of 
modern war as a river, even a small one. Military experts 
in France advised that France should insist upon that 
frontier, but the representatives of other countries were 
naturally conscious of the continual unrest that would 
be caused by the inclusion of a non-French population 
in France, and in face of this strong feeling France gave 
way. France nevertheless wanted security as much as 
ever ; as she could not get it in one way she wanted to get 
it in another. In the end Britain and America—the latter 
with the full consent, of course, of President Wilson- 
promised to guarantee France against Germany. The 
‘Treaties, however, were drafted in such a way that it was 
implied if one were not ratified the other need not be. 

General Seely’s argument is that the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons pleaded for the rapid acceptance 
of the British Treaty on its merits. He made no particular 
reference to the American Treaty. He said that the signing 
of the British Treaty was a mere matter of justice to 
France, and that a very bad impression would be produced 
if it were not signed. General Seely urges, therefore, 
that we should as soon as possible sign the Treaty, whether 
America signs hers or not. He says that French people 
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regard our failure as a distinct breach of faith, and that 
all suspicion would be instantly removed if the course he 
proposes were adopted. nee 

For our part, we can see no objection whatever to w hat 
General Seely suggests. As we have often pointed out, 
France is not really in need of such a Treaty, because we 
should be bound to rush to her assistance in any case if 
Germany attacked her. Our own frontier is no longer 
on the sea but on the Continent, owing to the development 
of war in the air. Britain and America, moreover, are so 
intent upon maintaining the peace of the world that they 
could not afford to look on passively while any nation 
ran amok. But although France is really guaranteed by 
the circumstances, there can be no harm in putting it on 
record that we should do what we all know we should 
have to do anyhow. : 

After all, suspicion, anxiety and resentment are very real 
things even though we may think the causes of them are 
unreal. France, with unparalleled bravery, resisted the first 
onslaughts of the Germans; she had more men killed than 
any of the Allies; her wrecked and desolate frontier 
districts are still a spectacle of pity for the world. Surely 
France deserves not merely to be given what she asks— 
for that, in effect, eould never be withheld—but deserves 
to receive it in the manner she prefers. 

If a British Treaty guaranteeing France conflicted with 
the League of Nations, or were likely to be any impediment 
to the reduction of armaments, we should not be in favour 
of it. But the contrary seems to be true. The author of 
the Covenant himself advocated the Treaties of Guarantee. 
Let us do this thing gracefully and of our own accord. 
Do not let us wait to be asked. Let us do what the Liberal 
Government failed to do before the War—tell Germany 
exactly what she must expect if she disturbs the peace. 
If we do this we shall find it much easier to help her to 
recover, because the present French objections to her 
recovery will fall to the ground. 





CHARITY TRUE AND FALSE. 

( N Wednesday week a meeting in support of the Charity 

Organization Society was held at the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to exaggerate 
the strength of the case for rendering support to that 
most useful, most well managed and, if properly under- 
stood, most inspiring of public bodies. It is‘an organization 
which, in ‘truth, needs no apology for its work, but only 
gratitude for its splendid achievement. : 

[The €.0.8S. has but one fault, and that is one which 
calls for sympathy rather than reprobation, even when 
we hold that it is a fault that should be mended. The 
C.0.8, does not blow its own trumpet, does not advertise 
itself—a reticence too virtuous to be permissible in a wicked 
world. Worse, it does not take sufficient trouble to make 
people in general understand what is its true position. It 
does not answer its enemies. To this day there are thousands 
of people who think that the main object of the C.0.8. is 
to prevent people from wasting their money and their 
time in helping their fellow-creatures, There is a legend, 
of course apocryphal, that about 1820 a Church of 
Kngland Catechism was published in which the question, 
“ What are the main aims and objects of the Church ? ” 
was answered as follows: “To protect the property of 
the rich, and to repress the vices of the poor.” There 
are plenty of people who believe, or pretend to believe, 
that this represents the considered view of the C.O.S. 
No doubt persons so maliciously foolish as this are in a 
minority, but there are a number of others who hold views 
almost as erroneous. They sincerely believe that the 
C.0.8. is some sort of cold, hard, statistical body whose 
object it is to prevent anybody being carried away by 
the passion of human feeling and sympathy. They repre- 
sent the C.O.S. as a sort of spectacled and slightly shrivelled 
archangel who stands by public men and says, “ Beware / 
Don’t be precipitate. Keep your money tight in your pockets 
till you are quite sure that any effort is needed on your part 
to relieve distress.”’ 

As a matter of fact, this view is either a barefaced 
falsehood or an idiotic parody of the Society’s attitude. 
What the C.0.S. does is not to freeze or petrify the human 
heart, but to open it in wisdom and in faith. If we had 
to compress the spirit of the C.0.S8. into one sentence, we 





should say that it was inspired by a passionate desire to 
prevent that most terrible of disasters, nay, crimes, the 
manufacture of paupers—the manufacture, that is, of 
economic and often, alas! of moral imbeciles out of the 
raw material of men and women. A pauper, if any person 
will really take the trouble to look at him closely, is a 
human wreck, and yet this wreckage we are perpetually 
producing by a careless, unwise, and ill-judged dissipation 
of so-called charity. What is even worse, we carry on 
the dreadful pauperization by means of legislation ; some- 
times inspired by sentimentality; sometimes by panic; 
and sometimes even at the bidding of insidious con- 
spirators, whose aim it is to produce that revolution they 
desire through the ruin of the finance and the economic 
credit of the State. A nation of pauperized men and 
women is, they rightly feel, a good foundation for the 
Slave State which is the ideal of the Communist and the 
Bolshevik. Against this shameful unmaking of men and 
making of paupers the ('.0.S. carries on a ceaseless war. 
And what nobler, more inspiring crusade could thére be ? 
The devoted men and women who give their lives to the 
work of the C.O.8., without stint and without hope of 
reward, are as surely saving the nation as did the brave 
men who fought for us in the trenches or the women 
who worked for us in the wards. 

Incidentally, the C.0.8. unmasks the fraudulent villains 
who trade upon the sentiment and generosity of mankind. 
Larger work, however, and the work no one else 
undertakes, is preventing either the individual or the 
State from pauperizing. It keeps before us that admirable 
warning, “ There would be no need of laws to provide for 
distress if there were no laws to produce it.” Yet this, 
though a great work, is the negative side of the C.0.8. The 
positive side is quite as great and, for many people, even 
more inspiring. It involves the direct relief of persons 
who are destitute, ill and suffering by a patient sympathy 
and by an exhaustive and scientific study of all the cireum- 
stances of each case, and then by an equally patient and 
sympathetic organization or calling into existence of what 
may be termed the natural and proper creative and vitalized 
forces of relief. When the C.0.8. takes up a case—and it 
never ceases taking them up—it finds out first whether 
the case is a genuine one or a fraud, whether the mani is 
really destitute or only proclaiming himself destitute 
like the tramp who said to the old lady after she had given 
him two half-crowns, ““I want to avoid, madam, 
what I dread more than anything else in the world, and 
that is, having to do a day’s work.” 

Having once ascertained that the case is one for relief, 
the Society never hesitates to apply its rule that the 
assistance which it believes to be due must always be 
adequate. Mere temporary subsidies or other palliatives 
never receive its sanction. It is in this work of finding 
out who ought to be helped and who ought to -help, 


and organizing the help into adequate relief, that 
the C€.O.8. excels. The present writer has again 


and again seen examples of men or families given 
a new start where help has been produced apparently 
out of nowhere, or, at any rate, from places which 
at first sight seemed hopeless. This miracle has been 
accomplished by the patience and good sense of the officers 
of the C.0.8. A man and his family are destitute, helpless 
and sick, and he is himself out of work, and very possibly 
too ill at the time to get any work. The C.O.8. finds out, 
in the first place, that he has got some relations, though 
they are at first pronounced too poor to help him. When, 
however, it is represented to them that, though they could 
not find £1 a week, or anything like it, there are at least 
three relatives who would find a couple of shillings each— 
the scene undergoes a change. This would be no remedy 
if nothing else could be found, but if there are other sources 
of help, then the six shillings would be a very welcome 
addition. 

Next, inquiry is made about former employment. It 
is often fourid that the firm in which the man was employed 
for a long time in past years regarded him as a good worker, 
and are willing to give a small grant, say two shillings a 
week for three years. Then it is possible that something 
may be done by paying up arrears in a club or fund, and so 
a half-lapsed bestefit may be secured. It may also be found 
that there is a local fund or a special charity, of which the 
man did not know himself, out of which a grant can properly 
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be made. By these means it often happens that in a really 
deserving case some ten or twelve shillings a week can be 
put together. Further, some light work may be found for 
the man or some member of the family, or he may be 
relieved by the apprenticing of his children, or by sending 
the boys to a training ship or some industrial institution. 
Finally, having seen its way to getting ten or twelve 
shillings a week in this way for a period judged sufficient 
to restore the man to health or efficiency, the C.O.S. will 
often make a special appeal to its members or supporters. 
The result of such organization by the use of sympathetic 
imagination will often save a man from becoming a pauper, 
though he has got to the very brink of the precipice or is, 
indeed, half over. What is more, it usually has a good 
effect on the man and his family by giving them heart and 
hope, and preventing them from throwing up their hands 
and letting themselves sink, without effort, into the ocean 
of pauperism. 

Instead of forbidding the work of true charity, which 
is necessarily a work of love, the C.O.8. is insistent upon 
the duty of relatives, friends or employers to help a good 
case, 

We must deal with another very common accusation 
against the Society—namely, that it asks questions that 
it has no right to ask. One is told with tragic earnestness 
by gentlemen of the impostor tribe that they would rather 
die than submit to the indignity of answering the questions 
asked them by the C.0.S. officials, As a matter of fact, 
the C.0.8. asks no questions which any honest man or 
woman could justly regard as insulting or which it would 
not become them to answer. The only people to whom the 
questions would be “an outrage ” are people who would 
be exposed to shame if they gave true answers or would 
exhibit themselves as perjurers if they gave false ones. 
Persons who refuse to have their cases investigated 
by the C.0.8. should never receive assistance. 

People will ask where the C.0.S. found its principles 
and who inspired them. It got them, though probably 
quite unconsciously, from one of the greatest of English- 
speaking men: that Scots divine with the mind and 
instinct of a philosopher, of an economist, and of a states- 
man, who yet was inspired with the deepest religious 
feeling, who was a Christian saint even more than he was 
&® Hebrew prophet. We mean Thomas Chalmers. It was 
of him, remember, that Carlyle prayed that “a voice so 
humane, so true and wise, may long be heard in this debate 
and attentively laid to heart on all sides.” 

Chalmers was the protagonist of Charity Organization 
principles. He thundered them forth with a grandeur of 
language, a fearless inspiration, a magnificence of pathos 
worthy of Isaiah. His heart burnt within him as he thought 
of our dreadful commerce in human beings. He described 
how we traded and trafficked in affairs of moral death, 
how we took men and women, each capable of 
inspiring love and of loving others, and _ turned 
them into slavish paupers—first corrupting them 
by our wicked laws and then suffering them to 
corrupt us in return, Chalmers resented and denounced 
all proposals to let the State set up a huge legislative 
machinery for grinding the faces of the poor till they lost 
individuality, energy and all the moral qualities. He not 
only preached but he practised. In his own parish in 
Glasgow—he was a parish minister—he showed how love, 
care and sympathy could solve the problems of poverty and 
distress, 

Like the C.0.8. he insisted, in season and out of season, 
that pauperism under normal conditions is a moral and 
not an economic evil, and requires a moral and not an 
economic remedy. With the passion almost of a poet he 
declared that every case could be relieved, and ought to 
be relieved, from one of the four fountains, as he called 
them—fountains frozen or dried up by the hand of legisla- 
tion. The first of these fountaing and by far the most 
productive, he declared, was situated in the habits and the 
economies of the people themselves. The best thing was 
for a man to make provision himself against the ills of life. 
But how difficult it is for a man to make such pro- 
vision when he is always being told that the world will 
not let him starve, and that therefore he is a fool to save! 
The second fountain, stopped, Chalmers declared, by State 
aid, was the kindness of relatives. Family affection was 


oue of the oldest and most powerful forces in the history 





of the human race, but we were rapidly destroying it 
The third fountain was the natural sympathy of the rich 
for the poor, which was largely destroyed by State aid 
The last and the greatest of the four fountains of relief was 
the sympathy of the poor for one another, ' 

These are the four fountains which the ('.0.8. does its 
best to keep running and to use, and nobly does it perform 
its office. ‘ 

We must end by affirming once more that it is essential 
to keep the C.0.S. in being, and not only to make 
it better known, but to let men see the noble spirit 
in which it works—a spirit capable of inspiring as gre 


: : : at 
an enthusiasm as any cause in existence. 





THE NEW OLD. 

LD age has now no uniform. Everyone who is not 
young considers himself or herself to be “ the 
same age as everybody,” and dresses and acts accordingly, 
No special clothes are sold for the more than mature. Tho 
middle-aged man and his son go to the City together in 
exactly the same attire, play golf in the same, go out to 
dinner in the same. The young married woman and 
her mother buy the same coats and skirts off the 
same pegs. The elder lady goes to say good-night to 
her grandchild in the same kind of evening dress as is 
worn by the child’s mother, and mother and daughter 
occupy and often even disport themselves in much the 
same manner. The grandmother of fifty, who sat meta- 
phorically all day upon the shelf, belongs now to Sunday- 
school books or the cinema—she has no real existence. A 
few grey hairs, a difference in weight and some lines in the 
face, and a consequent loss of that vague something called 
* looks,” distinguish the older from the younger generation 
—nothing else—or not outwardly. Where men are con- 
cerned age counts for still less. For obvious reasons it 
never counted for so much, but if we go far enough back 
the change, even here, is very great. Polonius had a 
grown-up son and daughter—presumably he was still under 
fifty. Yet Shakespeare gives him, with all the strange 
worldly wisdom of the able old, the incapacity for quick 
thought and the tendency to a wearisome prosiness 
which we associate with a mind that fourscore years are 
beginning to unhinge. The Elizabethans certainly re- 
garded peopleas old at least twenty years before they are so 
regarded by us. The convention lasted long. Dr. Johnson 
vehemently attacked but could not destroy it. If men 
became “torpid”’ in middle life the fault, he said, was 
their own. When the Bishop of St. Asaph asked him 
whether an old man does not mentally “ lose faster than he 
gets ?”’ Johnson replied, “Ithink not, my lord, if he exerts 
himself.” Seeing that Johnson was already seventy it was 
hardly polite of the Bishop, and we cannot wonder that 
Johnson betrayed in the conversation “a noble elevation 
and disdain.” Perhaps that was why his lordship changed 
the venue of his remarks and admitted that want of 
exertion was enough in itself to dull the wits, and told of 
“a charitable establishment in Wales where people were 
maintained and supplied with everything upon the con- 
dition of their contributing the weekly produce of their 
labour,” and where he said they “ grew quite torpid for 
want of property.” Here Johnson descended from his 
high horse and heartily agreed that to have “ no object for 
hope” would dull anyone. ‘To be unable to better one’s 

condition, he said, is ** rowing without a port.” 

Hobbes, writing when he was sixty-two, and speaking 
according to the ideas then received as an old man, refused 
to allow that “ the dotage and childishness they ascribe to 
age” was necessarily the effect of time. In many cases he 
believed it was simply the result of excesses, which only 
youth had power to support. In others, the supposed 
deterioration of powers in middle life might be referred 
“ not to a returning to, but to a continual stay with, child- 
hood.” All those persons, he thought, “‘ who want the 
curiosity of furnishing their memories,” do remain children, 
and their lack of interest in the more difficult problems of 
life shows more as they get on in years. The argument 
does not seem a very good one, as children have so much 
intellectual curiosity. However, he betters it a little in 
the sequel. “ There is no reason for any man to think 
himself wiser to-day than yesterday, which does not 
equally convince he shall be wiser to-morrow than to-day. 
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But however the wiseacres might talk, men still 
continued to believe themselves old so soon as ~ old sight ” 
required them to read with glasses. It is a shock to most 
middle-aged people in re-reading Middlemarch to find 
that Casaubon was still in the forties! The impression 
George Eliot leaves upon the memory is that of a man of 
sixty-eight at the very least. Now, at last, everything has 
changed—and changed suddenly—and on the whole, we 
think, very much forthe better. Whetherthe generations are 
brought nearer together by this alteration in custom 1s, per- 
haps, disputable. It is an immense thing to have interests 
in common. On the other hand, the young are naturally 
self-absorbed and cannot quite lose the feeling that they 
themselves are the “ proper study ” of the rest of mankind. 
They are sure, if they do not do so already, to look rather 
longingly back to a time when the world retired more 
hastily in their favour, and when older women, at any rate, 
regarded it as meet, right and a duty to live chiefly in 
their lives. The relations between the generations, how- 
ever, immensely important as they are, do not constitute 
the whole of life—even the relations between the sexes do 
not do that. The young will very soon be young no 
longer and their parents will have done them a very good 
turn if they have conquered for them a right to all the 
ordinary interests of life and given them a port to row 
to when their time comes to wear “ clearers.” 

Meanwhile the new convention, which has made life so 
much more vivid for the many, is made ridiculous, as all 
good new conventions are, by the few. Life is a game at 
which everyone can play until they are disabled. To 
stand aside and watch and bet on it is a fit occupation only 
for the infirm and certainly produces a dull atmosphere, 
however much certain good players desire an audience. 
On the other hand, the hard, unpleasant truth remains that 
the loss of youth is a very great loss, and dignity requires 
those who have lost it not to advertise the fact in their 
dress and manner, but to remember it in their hearts. It 
is impossible to take seriously or to feel anything but 
contempt for those who “ pretend” to be young. Their 
folly does not only bring ridicule upon themselves, it does 
real harm. A certain disillusionment is inseparable from 
experience. To pretend to be young and disillusioned is 
to play the part of a born cynic, and the world is the 
worse for every cynic born into it. Young people have the 
immense advantage of their inexperience, and there is a sense 
in which experienced persons have no right in their ranks. 
The boy and the young woman who “ pretend ” to age are 
disagreeable creatures, less silly, but more repellent than 
those who make the opposite pretence. In the drama 
of life there is, perhaps, no need for an audience, certainly 
none for a “ torpid ’’ audience, and every one we suppose 
should wear his acting costume and listen for his cue, but 
that does not mean that an old actress should paint for 
the part of Juliet nor a girl dress up as the nurse—such a 
casting of parts must spoil the play. 

The new old, however, do not as a class make any very 
great mistake as to their appointed réles. Circumstances 
have forced many, and fashion has persuaded more, to regard 
“torpor” as a curable complaint without deceiving them- 
selves into the notion that old age will ever be done away 
with. The people who are loved by both generations and 
spoken of as always young never make any pretence at all. 
They are by nature “keen.” Their zest for life is not 
decreased by their experience of it. It is they whom the 
new old follow and who have, as it were, created a new 
“ party ” in the politics of life and one to which the world 
may, we hope, owe a good many slow reforms. 





CHRISTMAS CAKES AND CHRISTMAS PARTIES.— 
A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE SKETCH. 

N rural England the making of the Christmas cake and 
the subsequent “ tastings” are both something of a 
religion—an integral part of the festival, and inseparable 
from much of its custom and tradition. For weeks agone 
our village ladies have compared recipes, discussed the 
mysteries of cake making and baking, and flitted to and 
fro from one another’s houses on those anxious and fateful 
days of egg-breaking, mixing and stirring. The event— 
for it is an event—looms large in the rural calendar, ranking 
in importance as it does with a birth, a funeral, a wedding, 
a threshing, or a pig-killing day. At stated intervals 





neighbours will congregate and peer, skewer in hand and 
with bated breath, into the recess beyond the cautiously 
opened oven door. They are tense moments these, and 
even the most stolid, calm and collected matrons will 
betray more than a passing flutter of excitement. For 
the nonce the yet anaemic-looking cake is as a king seated 
upon a threatened throne, with his courtiers around him 
hoping for the best but ever fearful that the worst may 
happen. Doubts, assurances and reassurances are ex- 
changed in whispers as the assembled ladies fan them- 
selves with spotless white aprons donned to do honour to 
the occasion. One might imagine that the whole Yuletide 
happiness of each family, together with the good name and 
reputation of the housewife, depended upon the success 
of the matter in hand. One of our old village dames once 
put into concrete form something of the feelings of those 
responsible for producing a Christmas cake. ‘ Some has 
one thing,” she whined to the vicar, “‘ and some has another. 
The Lord gives us all a cross of some sort. There's Christ- 
mas a-coming on and I haven't got the cake made yet, 
and I’m sure as each year comes round I feel my cross 
growing heavier and my trust in the Lord growing less so 
far as cakes goes.” 

In our village the Christmas cake may not be cut till the 
eve of the great festival, though the small * taster ’’—made 
specially to know the worst—may be sampled by the 
anxious dames in solemn conclave, for it has no tradition or 
sentiment surrounding it. Final criticism and a reopening 
of the whole discussion in calmer frame of mind is post- 
poned till the Christmas parties, at which those who sighed 
and panted, shook their heads and clasped skewers in one 
hand as with the other they flapped apron-borne air to 
their faces, can afford to laugh at what for the nonce was 
such a tremendously serious undertaking. These Christmas 
parties are not easy to arrange. Mrs. Brown or Mrs. 
Jones, in the neighbouring town, may invite a few friends 
for an evening at Yuletide without even her next door 
neighbour being aware of the fact either before or after the 
event. Not so in our village. No sooner has Mrs. 
Thompson, Old Betty at the shop, Rachel Raby, Lizzie 
Leckonby, or any of the other village ladies fixed upon a 
date for entertaining their friends and the ceremonial 
tasting of their several cakes, than the news spreads and 
the days are quoted in connexion with further prospective 
social gatherings. “It'll be neea good fixing on Wed- 
nesday i’ next week, coz that’s awd Mary Thompson's 
party neeght, an’ Friday ‘ll be Lizzie Leckonby’s. You'll 
have getten an invitation, haven’t you ?’’—and so on. 
We are able to do nothing in secret at Carthorne, and are 
bound to regulate our list of invited guests to our “ do’s,” 
not by the capacity of the “ parlour,” the number of 
chairs we possess, or the maximum we can “ sit down at 
table ’ with comfort, but rather with a view to maintaining 
future peace, good will and friendship amongst our neigh- 
bours. If we haven't a sufficient supply of knives, forks, 
plates or wine glasses . . . well, then we must borrow, as 
other folks do at Christmas party times. In fact, most of 
us are so lacking in moral courage that we invite rather 
those who fully expect to be invited than those we are 
most anxious to have as guests and cake tasters. We know 
full well that did we do otherwise there would be subsequent 
“eoolnesses”’ and “ offence-takings,” and that by some, 
whose pride had been wounded, we should be relegated 
to the sandy deserts of alienation. 

Mrs. Thompson, of Rose Cottage, usually leads off the 
round of our village Christmas parties, each of which is 
pretty much a replica of the others, The little-used “front 
parlour ” isa sort of holy of holies, into which the persons of 
parson and “ quality ’» may be shown, but which otherwise 
remains hermetically sealed as the repository of the 
grandeur of the house—heirlooms and treasures which rest 
on woolly mats of divers colours and varying degrees of 
dampness. Early Victorian chairs, surpassingly uncom- 
fortable, are drawn in a large circle round the fire, on which 
a brightly burning Yule log seems entirely unable to 
conquer the vault-like atmosphere of this state chamber. 
Front parlours at Carthorne are reserved for occasions such 
as these, and though there would be dire offence were 
“ party” guests not entertained therein, they would be 
a great deal more at home and comfortable in the spotless 
kitchens. However, tradition lays it down that Christmas 
parties at Carthorne shall be held in the parlour, so the 
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encased wax fruit, the staring, stuffed owls, and the rows of 
framed funeral cards of every relation to three generations 
back, are all duly dusted and decorated with greenery. 
At the outset there is an unbending stiffness and adaman- 
tine frost permeating and hanging over the assembled 
guests. They have all put on their “ party manners ” 
with their festive clothes, and, sitting very erect, 
are obviously restrained and weighed down by a deter- 
mination to “‘ mind their p’s and q’s.” The passing round 
of fearsomely coloured and liberally frosted Christmas 
cards, the collection of which has extended over many 
years, does little towards thawing the atmosphere, nor does 
the family “ albium ” containing the photographs of those 
whose ‘“‘ death-cards”” adorn the walls around produce 
buoyant merriment or peals of ribald laughter. Up to 
this stage everyone is painfully “ proper.” Then, with 
laboured apologies, Mary Thompson departs to the back 
regions to “ see about the supper.” Chairs are forthwith 
drawn nearer the fire, the menfolk surreptitiously remove 
the antimacassars which have had a subduing influence 
upon them, the aforementioned party manners are speedily 
dropped, and by the time Mrs. Thompson bids her guests 
follow her to the kitchen the ice is melted and the Yuletide 
spirit reigns at last. There are coloured Yule candles, a 
cheese (with the sign of the Cross scraped upon it), mince- 
pies, Yule cake, and pig under various disguises on the 
table, but the piéce de résistance—the central feature of the 
scheme of decoration—is the cake. It appeals less to the 
male guests than to the ladies, though the former feel in 
duty bound to make some reference to it, so ask, in much 
the same manner as they would inquire about a recently 
killed porker or bullock, ‘“‘ Hoo mich diz sha weigh ?” or 
remark that “It leeaks a good un.” The cutting of the 
cake is always ceremonially performed on Christmas Eve, 
and its virtues and shortcomings discussed then, but the 
present is the real public trial, when almost every cake in 
the neighbourhood is brought under review—the “ failers ” 
(failures), the “* sad uns,” the “ dry uns ” and “ damp uns,” 
those which have not been baked long enough and those 
which have been baked too long; the cakes which have not 
been kept sufficiently long and those which have “ sunk 7 t’ 
middle,” not to mention those which have been iced or 
otherwise ambitiously decorated. The conversation may 
be diverted into other channels on returning to the mortuary 
of a parlour, but it inevitably reverts to cakes, though 
by this time the men have gathered themselves into a 
corner of the room and, fortified with a decanter of gin, are 
immersed in pig, or sheep, or beast talk. 

The earliest suggestion of departure, conveyed in such 
blunt terms as: “ It’s aboot time we wer’ makkin’ tracks 
fer yam,” only produces a rebuke from the hostess: 
“What's the use o’ talkin’ like that? Sit still wi’ ya; 
the night’s young yet,” but on a reiteration of the 
threat Mrs. Thompson again leaves the company, 
her strings of beads and locket-dangling chains jangling as 
she moves. ‘ Sha’s not going to get owt else for us ti eat, 
is sha?” asks one of the menfolk. “ Ah can’t eat na 
more, an’ it looks as though we're goin’ to be here all 
night.” 

“She'll have gone to fettle a bit o’ cake,” replies the 
spokesman’s good lady, with undisguised discomfort at 
John’s increasing impatience. “ Sit still an’ rest content. 
It isn’t every night in t’ year you come out to a party.” 
“T’ve had enough plum cake ti last me while next Kessa- 
mus,” persists the husband. He may have had, but he 
cannot escape having some more, for the wine and cake 
stage of the evening’s entertainment has now arrived. 
There is home-made wine—gooseberry, rhubarb and elder 
—and port for those who prefer it—port, by the way, being 
held to be a teetotal drink in rural Yorkshire and quite 
“genteel” for the most proper ladies. So, with hand- 
kerchiefs on their laps and a return of “ party manners,” 
the ladies eat their second dose of cake crumb by crumb, 
sip their wine, and resume the never-ending discussion of 
this particular culinary effort and cakes in general. A 
respectable time having elapsed (during which one or two 
of the menfolk have dropped asleep), a move is made by 
the ladies to “ the best lodging-room ” upstairs, whence they 
removed their hats and coats. So ends the first of the 


Christmas parties and cake tastings, and so begins the round. 
All of them are pretty similar in detail, except at some of the 
larger farmhouses where there are young people and 





where an adjournment is made from parlour to kitchen for 
dancing or some of the boisterous merriment and unre. 
strained joy and fun which belong to the season, but which 
are lacking from the gatherings of the older folks in the 
restricted space and icy coldness of the front parlour, 

J. Farrrax-Biakeporougu, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


—__. 
THE PACIFIC TREATY. 


SECURITIES BUOYANT—RISE IN THE AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE—THE NEW INDIAN LOAN—ECONOMIg 
CONFERENCE RUMOURS—NATIONAL ECONOMY, 

{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—It is some time since the City has been so favour. 

ably impressed by political affairs as it has been during 

the past week by the conclusion of the provisional Pacific 

Treaty at the Washington Conference. The event jg 

properly enough regarded as of the first magnitude, and 

should the Treaty be ratified by the Senate the very fact of 

America entering into a contract with foreign countries wil] 

be accepted as a great guarantee of international peace, 

while it should also pave the way for a closer understand- 
ing and closer co-operation between America and Great 

Britain with regard to the economic problems of Europe. 

The buoyancy which has characterized the Stock Markets 

during the past week has been due, however, not only to the 

Pacific Treaty, but to the persistent rumours of an inter- 

national conference ere long at Washington to consider the 

whole question of the chaotic exchanges following upon the 
extraordinary position of international indebtedness. Asa 
consequence of these rumours we have had the American 
exchange up to $4.23, which is the highest point touched 
for more than two years, raising the price of our currency 
as expressed in American currency to about 17s. 6d. to the 
pound, whereas but a few months ago it was below lds, 

Finally, the Stock Markets have also been helped during the 

week by the continued ease in money and the reinvest- 

ment of the December Government dividends to which I 

referred last week. The net result has been a further 

considerable rise in most departments of the Stock 

Exchange, and especially in gilt-edged securities. 





# * * 


The buoyancy of markets, which was more especially 
pronounced on Monday, in consequence of the Washington 
news, received a partial check on Tuesday owing to the 
somewhat unexpected announcement of an Indian Loan for 
£10,000,000 in 54 per cent. ten year bonds at 934. More- 
over, on the same day, by a rather unfortunate coincidence, 
came rather serious political news from India, which also 
damped prices a little, though the undertone of most 
markets remained quite firm. The effect of the Pacific 
Treaty and the prospect of some peaceful solution of the 
Irish crisis affected the City too profoundly for the influence 
to be easily dissipated. At the same time, the slight set- 
back in values was welcomed in most directions, for it was 
felt that the upward movement had gone rather fast and 
rather far. Not only so, but for the past week or two there 
have not been wanting indications that the rise in gilt-edged 
securities has been aided by a good deal of purely specula- 
tive buying, for although there may be no contangoing at 
present on the Stock Exchange the means are not lacking 
for the financing of speculative positions, especially with 
money rates as low as they are at present and with such 
scant employment for credits in the financing of trade. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the very fact of the constant 
stream of new capital issues, to say nothing of a 5} per cent. 
Government bond issue being offered ad lib. each day, 
suggests a limit to the upward movement in gilt-edged 
sections, 

* * * 

In the Foreign Exchange Market also the movements 
have been rather fast and furious during the past week or 
two, and in particular the rise in the American exchange 
has been almost sensational. I know that there are some 
sound authorities who consider that the American exchange 
on London will go very much higher in the near future, 
and I should certainly not be inclined to challenge the view, 
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because there are so many extraordinary influences con- 
nected with Reparation payments and international debt 
settlements which might easily affect the situation one way 
or another. Apart, however, from such extraordinary 
influences as those, a reaction would not be at all surprising. 
Undoubtedly, the recovery which has, so far, taken place in 
sterling has been justified to some extent by the actual 
trade movements themselves, the decline in the volume of 
American exports to this country combined with the 
decline in prices having produced a marked effect upon the 
exchanges. Our trade returns for November, however, 
showed a tendency for imports to expand, and if, as may be 
hoped, this can be regarded as heralding a revi yal in our 
exports later, and in trade activity generally, it is not 
unlikely that our imports of raw materials from the United 
States might for a time increase considerably. 
* * * 


Of course, the whole position of the foreign exchanges 
is so complicated by speculative operations that the 
mere talk of an international financial conference has 
probably been responsible for the closing of many specu- 
lative accounts and a consequent rally in many of the 
depreciated exchanges. But sooner or later the heavy 
indebtedness of most of the European countries to 
America promises to tell once more upon the value of 
the dollar. It may be, of course, that the future holds 
great surprises in the matter of America’s final attitude 
towards the debts of the Allies to her, while we have yet 
to see what might be the effect on the exchanges of any 
readjustment of the details of German Reparation payments. 
Meanwhile, however, America is proceeding in very 
businesslike fashion with the Bill for funding the indebted- 
ness of the Allies, and although a small committee has 
been appointed to negotiate with the principals as to 
the details of such funding arrangements the powers of 
that committee have been severely limited in a most 
suggestive manner. When, for example, we find that it 
is stipulated that the committee shall have no power to 
fix a lower interest than 5 per cent., or a longer-dated 
bond than twenty-five years, or “ that there shall be no 
question of substituting bonds by one debtor Government 
for the bonds of another,” it would seem that there is 
really not very much left to negotiate about. 

* a * 


Some concern is felt in financial circles with regard to 
the carefully circulated rumours that it may be re- 
garded by the Government as inadvisable to publish, 
or to publish in full, the Report of the Geddes Committee 
on National Economy. It may be recalled that before 
the House of Commons adjourned in the autumn the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was asked to give a definite 
pledge that the Report would be made public and he 
declined—a circumstance which naturally now increases 
the feeling of uneasiness. It is pretty clear from the 
remarks of Lord Inchcape at the recent meeting of the 
P. & O. Company that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee will be very drastic and that they will concern 
questions of policy. If, however, Ministers were really 
sincere in their desire for economy they would be only 
too glad to have the moral support of the Committee's 
teport in making cuts which conceivably would involve 
drastic economies even in education, and certainly in 
the expenditure of the Labour Ministry. In both 
these cases there would no doubt be a good deal of 
opposition, but if the first call for the next few years is 
drastic economy, as it certainly ought to be, the Govern- 
ment must be ruthless with the axe, and to refuse to 
publish the Geddes Committee Report would undoubtedly 
be to weaken public confidence in their sincerity. Already 
it is noticeable that many of the journals which seem to 
be “fed” from official quarters are waxing eloquent 
about the enormous “ cuts” to be made, but i can only 
say that all this eloquence will be wasted on the City 
if it is not supported by the publication in full of the 
Report. 

* * * 

Not only is this duty of economy imperative in our 
own interests, but if there is to be any international 
financial conference it is most certainly up to the British 
Government to give a very clear and definite lead in the 
matter of sound Budgets. For the past three years, 





whenever our Ministers have expressed any views on the 
deplorable economic conditions in many of the countries of 
Europe, insistence has been laid on the absolute necessity of 
the countries concerned putting their affairs in order through 
the establishment of Budget equilibriums. Has there 
not, in this matter, however, been a certain amount of 
unintentional hypocrisy ? For, in what is still the second, 
if not actually the wealthiest country in the world, we 
have been deplorably slow in carrying these precepts into 
practice. Let it not be forgotten that all the conferences 
or all the treaties imaginable cannot alter the one basic 
fact that our own financial solvency rests ultimately 
upon our power to cancel our foreign indebtedness through 
our exports. At present unproductive national expendi- 
ture and high taxation are strangling our efforts to fulfil 
this condition.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, December 14th. © Artuur W. Krppy, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE IRISH SETTLEMENT. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Independent men, who know something about the real 
state of Ireland beyond what is allowed to appear in the daily 
and picture newspapers, owe the Spectaior a deep debt of 
gratitude for the courage and ability with which week after 
week it has upheld the cause of freedom and order in that 
country and the vital importance, both to Great Britain and 
Ireland and to the whole Empire, of maintaining the con- 
stitutional and real unity of the kingdom. 

In your latest number (December 10th) you say that “it is 
the duty of all good citizens to give the proposed Irish settle- 
ment every chance.” The “Irish settlement ” is at present 
nothing but the outline of a Bill (the sixth Home Rule Bill) 
which is to be laid before Parliament next year, and it is the 
right and bounden duty of every good citizen to examine and 
criticize the Government proposals, to inquire what they 
mean and where they tend, and according as he thinks they 
will benefit or bring disaster to his country to aid in passing 
or rejecting them. A momentous policy on quite novel lines 
such as this should not be carried with a rush or as a result 
of newspaper “‘ booming” before it is even understood. 

The coming Home Rule Bill for placing Ireland outside the 
nation and United Kingdom is represented as ‘“‘a treaty” 
which it is the duty of Parliament to “ratify” if it 
uphold the national good faith pledged by Ministers on behalf 
of the King. There is, in truth, no question of treaty in the 
case. The Sovereign and his Ministers cannot, of course, 
make a treaty with a subject or an individual even if that 
subject disowns his allegiance or the individual is a foreigner 
and an enemy, Ireland turned into a foreign 
country, or take any new the Kingdom or the 
Empire, except by Act of Parliament. 

The conversion of British subjects in Ireland 
citizens ” is a change that may mean very much, and suggests 
a great deal, and certainly Sinn Fein delegates, knowing the 
sentiments of their supporters and of the Irish Republican 
Army, from whom their power comes, and making a pretty 
shrewd estimate as well of the parties with whom they were 
negotiating, very naturally insisted upon overhauling the oath 
of allegiance, hitherto satisfactory to British all 
over the Empire, except to Sinn Feiners. To please these last 
a Conservative Lord Chancellor drafts a new oath! 

We have been assured for months past by supporters of the 
Coalition that the only thing needed to solve the Irish problem 
was a “formula,” and that nothing else divided the delegates. 
As if, forsooth, the difference between the Ministers of the 
King and Irish Republicans was a mere matter of words! 
This sort of thing may the immediate convenience of 
Ministers of the Crown, but the differences go much deeper 


would 
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than that, as the country will find.some day to its great 
inconvenience and cost. 

Then it is urged, not very truly, but with 
plausibility, that if Ireland is not struck out of the United 
Kingdom there will be civil war, and that the Prime Minister’a 


some surface 


policy means peace. 
“Thus Belial with words clothed in reason’s garb 
Counselled ignoble ease, and peaceful sloth, 
Not Peace. i 
No, Sir, the separatist policy of tlie new Home Mule Bill 
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faeans war, one in which not only Irishmen North 
and South, Protestants and Catholics, but of necessity the 
British Army, and most probably foreign nations also, will 
take a hand. Do not let the strange action of the Govern- 
ment blind the eyes of loyal men to facts. Mr. A. O’Brien, 
representing Sinn Fein in London, says that “the document,” 
meaning the so-called “treaty ” signed by his compatriots, is 
after all “only another milestone on the long road of the 
struggle for Irish freedom.” They had not yet quite reached 
the goal. “ The time for rejoicing and thanksgiving will come 
when Ireland again ” (when did this happen before?) “ enters 
the circle of sovereign and independent nations, but that 
time is not yet.” 

There is nothing new in all this. I could fill your paper 
with quotations of a similar character from the speeches of 
Irish Nationalists during the last fifty years. As to the time 
(der Tag, as the Germans would say), Sinn Feiners, as a matter 
of policy, may differ, but they all mean it to come. 

The existing situation is a very difficult one. The Govern- 
ment has made it for itself. It has allowed—it is really 
hardly too much to say that by its conduct it has encouraged— 
the establishment of Sinn Fein rule over a great part of 
Sinn Fein has sworn allegiance to the Republic; 
a President of the Republic has been chosen, and actually 
negotiates through his ‘‘ Ministers” with the King through 
his Ministers. A large Republican Army has been formed 
and armed and drilled, swearing allegiance not to the King 
but to the Irish Republic. The law of the land has been put 
aside. Sinn Fein courts have been established open to Irish- 
men who accept the new Republic. The orders of the Sinn 
Fein Government and the decrees of the Sinn Fein courts are 
rigidly enforced. How? By the dread of “ murders which are 
net to be denounced.”’ 


Ireland. 


Sinn Fein tyranny at the present moment is complete. A 
frightened population dare not defend itself. Where Sinn 
Fein rules no injured citizen dares complain. Who in that 
region would venture to sign a petition to the King or to the 
Ilouse of Commons? Who would court assassination by stand- 
ing at an election against a Sinn Fein candidate? Nothing 
but political cowardice can account for the complete abdica- 
tion authority by Ministers of the King, and of their 
abandonment of their first and highest duty. They had on 
their side both law and power. They might have protected 
hoth the liberty of the subject and the rule of the King, two 
things hitherto indissolubly connected in the eyes of loyal 
men, They have let both go by the board. And now, having 
failed to govern, they abandon the whole country outside 
Ulster to the Sinn Fein leaders, who, the Government them- 
selves have told us, are the organizers and directors of a 
disloyal and criminal conspiracy. It is really hardly credible. 
A more abject surrender even to a victorious enemy has rarely 
been made. 


re 
Ol 


There seems to be a notion in some quarters that disloyal 
Irishmen—enemies of the British nation—will prove devotedly 
loyal to the British Empire if it is described as “‘ the group of 
nations forming the British commonwealth of nations.” What 
faith in “ formula,” what contempt fr fact! Loyal Irishmen 
have in the past done splendid service both to Ireland and the 
Empire, and with these men the British nation, which 
includes them and the Empire, desire to stand or fall together. 
And they are right. For many a long year to come the main 
strength of the Empire will remain in the United Kingdom. 
No one can at the same time be an enemy of the British 
people and a friend of the British Empire. 

May I say one word in conclusion? Mr. Asquith has said, 
with truth, that Mr. Lloyd George is tardily carrying out his 
policy, The two statesmen, so far as the public knows, have 
always been in substantial agreement as to Irish administra- 
tion and policy. Have they been in that business so bril- 
liantly successful that Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
should now follow their lead? 1 think not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Freshwater Bay. Artuvre D. Eur. 





(To THe Enpitor oF THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I note with thankfulness that you do not lend your voice 
unreservedly to the chorus of praise—partly ignorant and 
partly inspired—of the greatest surrender in our history. I 
have carefully studied the terms of the peace “ Treaty,” and I 
have no hesitation in saying that they neither safeguard the 
vital maritime interests of the Empire nor the lives and 
liberties of His Majesty’s loyal subjects. The Irish Free State, 
founded upon a red terror and set up and maintained largely 
with foreign assistance, can proclaim itself a Republic when- 
ever it eo decides, and all the secret forces at work for the 
destruction of the Empire will be brought to bear to hasten 
this decision. You point out that “we have... to trust to 
the honour of Sinn Fein,” 


which was unwilling or unable to 
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observe a truce solemnly entered upon. It is, however, not on] 
Sinn Fein, but the “Irish Republican Brotherhood,” “tH, 
Friends of Irish Freedom,” and the Communists of the Trans- 
port Union that we have to consider. I find it impossible to 
rely on a Junta which the other day was negotiating with the 
Bolsheviks in Moscow, and which is now placed in a position 
of unchecked power. I regret that I cannot agree that Ulster is 
“protected by the Settlement,” or that the Loyalists in the 
North-East will be relieved of “ some of the worst elements,” 
On the contrary, I believe that the next few years must present 
extreme difficulties to Ulster, and that the negotiations which 
will have to take place, under Articles 5 and 6, for example 
will be prolonged and productive of much ill-feeling. To my 
mind the moral aspects of the “ Treaty ” are more disturbing 
than the political and financial, or even the naval and military 
contingencies involved. We have proclaimed to the world that 
so far as we are concerned, crime, if sufficiently prolonged and 
atrocious, can count upon success. Can we believe for a moment 
that this object-lesson will not be duly noted wherever hostility 
to the British Empire exists or can be manufactured? Can 
anyone really agree that good will ever come from compromise 
with evil? I know no historical instance of peace resulting 
from the violation of eternal law; but history provides many 
stern warnings of the necessary consequences of this violation, 
You, Sir, evidently feel misgivings, which, compared to mine, 
are as “water unto wine.” Five years hence, if we are alive, 
we shall be able to contrast realities with the rosy imaginings 
which you cannot wholly share.—I am, Sir, &c., . 
December 12th. SyDENHAM. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—There are two crimes which are reputed to be regarded 
ia a more or less serious light, one the blackest of all, riz., 
murder, the other black in degree according to the importance 
of the circumstances, viz., compounding a felony. It seems, 
therefore, simply incredible that in a country where human 
life is held most precious, and where anything of the nature 
of a bargain, however advantageous, with felons is sternly 
discouraged, that such principles should have been set at naught 
in the House of Commons in a recent historic division, and 
the vote endorsed by the rejoicings of a large majority of their 
ecnstituents. No one, of course, would quarrel with the 
success of negotiations designed to avert civil war. The vital 
question is the price that must be paid directly by Ulster, 
and indirectly by the whole Empire, by the debasement of 
law and honour, which must inevitably numb the rational 
conscience. Only a few years ago we were belauding Belgium 
for her noble resistance of a tyrant armed cap-i-pie, and pro- 
claiming aloud that there are worse things even than war 
and bloodshed. Now we are deliberately eating our words, 
the obvious reason being that in one case we feared that we 
had everything to lose by the advance of a powerful European 
force, while on the other we imagine we have everything to 
gain by putting the gag on a small Irish province, of whose 
complaints of injustice we are so weary that we have at last 
persuaded ourselves that they are imaginary. Take the state 
of Belfast! One paramount argument is advanced as an 
excuse for winking at treason, murder, and outrage, viz., that 
the traitors are patriots deserving of political consideration 
--an argument that clearly implies that the question of their 
allegiance to the Crown is a matter for discussion, whereas 
the exact contrary has been emphatically stated over and over 
again by the Prime Minister himself. 

Open contempt for the law of the land is not the only evil 
with which these negotiations are fraught; there is also the 
breach of faith with Ulster. If I am promised not to be starve«l 
or drowned, faith is kept so far if my store of food is not 
pillaged, or I am not flung into deep waters; but I incur the 
penalty none the less if food is prevented from reaching me, 
or if the boat is kept back that would have saved me. So, now, 
what profit is it to Ulster if the letter of the Prime Minister's 
promise is kept when she is craftily manoeuvred into a position 
in which she will suffer just as badly? Her consent or refusal 
is to determine the fate of the agreement. What does that 
practically mean? Simply that through the last few decades 
Ireland has, owing to insane Liberal optimism and leniency, 
been grossly misgoverhed until there appears to be no cther 
course left open but in some form or other to make a scapegoat 
of Ulster!—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ullenhall Vicarage, Henley-in-Arden. W. F. Pevrox. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Is not your change of position as regards the Irish ques- 
tion somewhat premature? Surely the Settlement is not yet 
completed? Not only do the rebels seem inclined to quarrel 
over it among themselves, but the outrageous proposals have 
not yet received the sanction of Parliament, and until that 





has heen given we are undoubtedly entitled to oppose them by 
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all lawful means. Should Parliament or the nation unhappily 
agree to the surrender, I suppose nothing will be left to us 
but to make the best of it; although the oath of allegiance to 
the King has been waived, and the betrayal of the North, 
indicated by the intended alteration of the boundary line, has 
already begun—in both cases notwithstanding all protestations 
to the contrary. Is it possible to mention any single pledge 
ever given by Mr. Lloyd George, either in this or any other 
affair of State, which he has not shamelessly violated? I know 
of none.—I am, Sir, &c., Artavur T. FRroaGatr. 
5 Richmond Mansions, Denton Road, Twickenham. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Allow me to thank you, on grounds of justice and 
humanity, for your admirable articles last week on “ The Irish 
Settlement ”’ and “The True Ulsterman.” I am not an Ulster- 
man, but, as an Englishman, feel the deepest sympathy with the 
Ulster Loyalists, so cruelly maligned by their political enemies 
and so lightheartedly thrown over by too many of their nominal 
friends in England. And I would that your articles could be 
widely circulated among them, and that they could know too 
that there are here not a few, though we are a minority, who 
like myself are with them heart and soul and regard the 
autonomy of the “ six counties” as the one safeguard of civil 
and religious liberty for Loyalists and Protestants all over 
Ireland, their one haven of refuge in days to come from perse- 
cution, intimidation, and murderous outrage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Vaizey Hore 
(Lecturer in Moral Philosophy). 
Clare College, Cambridge. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—So far from agreeing with your very downright corre- 
spondent from Glasgow about your treatment of the Prime 
Minister, I think that you must have fallen a victim to what 
is euphemistically called his charming personality, though 
there may be some other way of expressing it. Only the other 
day you referred to him, I think, as the greatest orator of 
this, or, perhaps, of any, age. Shades of Burke, of Boling- 
broke, and of Grattan! Deluded by your opinion of his 
powers, I, for the first time, was inclined to read the speech 
to which you referred, and I was back at once to the Petty 
Sessions Bench listening to a bad case being very badly pre- 
sented. In this week’s issue you offer him “ praise unstinted,” 
and for what? Cast your mind back to 1906, and ask yourself 
who is, to a large extent, responsible for the difference in price 
that has to be paid for “ peace” in Ireland now. It is easy 
to make a bargain when dealing with property for which you 
are only trustee if you do not feel bound by the terms of your 
trust, and are willing to give everything that is demanded. 
If there is anything that has not been given away in arriving 
at this “‘ Settlement ” I shall be glad to know what it is. 

The amount of flapdoodle that has appeared lately in what 
is now called the “ doped’’ Press is perfectly astounding. I 
wonder how many of the writers have ever been in Ireland? 
You have, I believe, but I am not quite sure that an Ulster- 
man would recognize himself in the description you give of him 
in this week’s issue, though I can assure you from my know- 
ledge of him (and I have spent most of a long life in Ireland) 
that he is not ungrateful for all the assistance you have given 
him, There is a little ditty that is heard from time to time 
down South, generally in the early hours when gentlemen 
are “ making their way home.” It runs:— 


“Ould Ireland was Ould Ireland when England was a pup; 
Ould Ireland will be Ould Ireland when England’s broken up.” 
Or words to this effect (there is more of it, but, like St. Paul, 
I spare you), and it seems to me that, at long last, it is about 
to be proved true, The keystone of the imperial arch has 
received a very severe shaking, and 60 far, with very little 
support and assistance, the much abused and maligned and 
misunderstood Ulster alone has put out her (red) hand to 
try to keep it in its place, while our Prime Minister and 
his friends, drunk with the wine of political ambition, are 
apparently prepared to sacrifice everything to gain their ends. 
I might give you a very good idea, from my knowledge of the 
country and of its peoples, of what the future will bring, but 
again I spare you, and shall content myself by calling your 
attention to the proceedings of Dublin Corporation (or Cork, 
if you prefer it) for the last twenty years, and by telling you 
that my rates, that used to be £30, are now about £170.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Conway Hiceixson (‘‘ Unique ’’). 
Stramore House, Gilford, Co. Down. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—May I express to you my appreciation of the wisdom, fair- 
ness, and generosity of your attitude towards the Irish peace 
and the Prime Minister. It is what I should have expected of 
you. I may add that I have long held that if the Sinn Fein 





Irish got their way their State would be one of the worst 
governed in the world. We shall see!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Geo. Curystiz, Colonel. 
Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 


(To THe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We all welcome the Agreement, but with very mingled 
feelings. Sinn Feiners have won far more than they ought 
to have obtained. The policy of foul murdering has succeeded 
—a terrible fact. Nothing is said about punishing a single 
murderer. No; it is “ murder no crime.” The Roman priests 
have not denounced murder. How will the election to the new 
Irish Parliament be conducted? What chance will the loyal 
Protestants have of getting their criminal oppressors and the 
murderers brought to justice? Will there not be a strong 
criminal, tyrannical force in the new Parliament?—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. L. Ranpat. 
Cocking Rectory, Midhurst, Susser. 





THE SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 

(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—I send you an extract from a letter I have received from 
Ireland. There is no exaggeration in it whatever, and I may 
leave it to speak for itself.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 

“To all patriotic and honourahle men, to whatever party 
they may belong, the present position and ultimate fate of the 
scattered poor loyalists in Southern Ireland must at this 
critical juncture be a cause of the utmost uneasiness. As for 
the loyalists themselves, no single ray of light seems to pene- 
trate the black darkness of their future. For what have they 
learnt from the experience of the last two years, during which 
time the Government of the country has been practically in 
the hands of De Valera and his bands of assassins? They have 
realized the absolute helplessness of a law-abiding minority 
before a lawless majority when the Government of the State 
is incapable of affording protection to its citizens or is un- 
willing to enforce law and order. Life for them has been an 
almost intolerable burden. Bands of Sinn Feiners have broken 
into their houses by day and by night, and have rifled them. 
They have been robbed of their money; often their horses 
and cattle have been mutilated or driven away, without hope 
of recovery or compensation for their loss. And by these Sinn 
Fein methods of barbarism many hitherto prosperous loyalist 
farmers have in two years been reduced to absolute penury. 
Isolated and scattered throughout the country as they are they 
can do nothing to defend themselves and their property, while 
the Government says to them openly: ‘ We cannot give you 
any protection.’ 

Yet these men may reckon themselves fortunate that they 
are still living and have not shared the fate of some of their 
loyalist neighbours, who have been dragged from their beds 
and battered to death before the eyes of their wives and chil- 
dren—their only crime having been their loyalty to England 
and to the Empire. 

Daring these unhappy years the loyalists at first would say 
confidently : ‘Sure, England will never desert us.’ But as time 
went on that statement hecame an anxious question, and now 
it is a question which is never asked, because, alas! the 
loyalist knows too well and fears to hear the answer. 

What justice, or even what mercy, can the loyalists hope for 
at the hands of De Valera, Collins and Co. in the future, when 
the surrender of the English Government is completed? None 
at all, and they realize that fact so fully that everywhere out- 
side the Six Counties of Ulster the loyalist farmers are pre- 
paring to depart, to seek safety for themselves and their 
families in America or in the Colonies, to England’s lasting 
disgrace. For what is England doing? She is allowing these 
loyalists, her own most devoted subjects, to be thrown out as 
a sop to satisfy the greed of the Sinn Fein wolves when they 
press her hard. And by so doing she is bringing eternal infamy 
on herself. 

Nor does England realize what material loss to her the depar- 
ture of the loyalists will be. Everywhere throughout Ireland, 
in every condition of life, it is the loyalist who has built up 
the prosperity of the country. He has, no doubt, eschewed 
political agitation, but he has worked untiringly. He has 
developed industry and trade, he has supported cooperation, 
ho has helped to introduce new and improved methods ot 
agriculture. Everywhere, as those who know Ireland can 
testify, the prosperous homestead of the loyalist is an object- 
lesson of what can be done by industry, thrift, and content- 
ment. Yet England regards the ruin of these men with 
supreme indifference, and fails to realize that their loss to 
Ireland will be only comparable with the loss of the Huguenots 
to France in the seventeenth century. . 

It is well, too, to remind England that these loyalists are 
no newcomers to Ireland. Even where they are of Anglo-Irish 
descent three centuries at least have elapsed since their 
ancestors settled there, encouraged to do so by England her- 
self. And now for them Ireland is their beloved Mother 
Country, the centre of their universe, and their only prayer 
is to be allowed to pass quiet and crimeless lives there. For 
the Irish loyalists are the most law-abiding community in the 
British Empire, to whom the lawless methods of their disloyal 
fellow-countrymen are anathema. Nor should England forget 
that when she called for help in the Great War the sons of 
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the Irish loyalists came forward in their hundreds and gave 
her their all. 

Yet England now looks on with apathy and indifference 
while the Mexican-American, De Valera, an undesirable alien, 
torments and persecutes her loyal sons! And most humiliating 
of all—we who live in Ireland and see and experience these 
things, this injustice and ingratitude, this base betrayal of the 
loyalists, which is even now being carried through as a criminal 
bargain between the English Government and our bitterest 
Sinn Fein enemies—we know and realize this political betrayal 
to be once aguin in the history of the world a matter of ‘ thirty 
pieces of silver.’’ 

[We agree that there is no exaggeration in this letter, The 
sufferings of the scattered Southern Unionists have been 
terrible. We are well aware that there has been a danger of 
English Unionists seeming to be insufficiently sympathetic 
towards the Southern loyalists because Ulster has occupied 
the chief place in all discussions about the loyalists, This was 
in a way inevitable. All the same, it should never be forgotten 
that the most unhappy and most persecuted people in Ireland 
have been the loyalists outside Ulster. The courage and patience 
of many of them has been wonderful. The compensation of 
those whose property has been destroyed or stolen ought to be 
insisted upon by the British Government.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The recent riots in Bombay began as a Gandhi-ite demon- 
stration of disloyalty to the Throne, but in the course of a 
few hours only they had developed into a fierce attack of 
Moslems and Hindus upon the two tiny communities—Parsees 
and Europeans. In the latter term must be included the 
Eurasians, now officially styled ‘ Anglo-Indians.’’ Here, in 
Byculla, there are several groups of Europeans and “ Anglo- 
Indians,” all of the poorer class, scattered amongst a teeming 
native population. When the riots began on Thursday morning 
of last week these people (except those who had left very early 
to view the Royal procession) kept closely at home on finding 
the roads in possession of the rioters. ‘They anticipated no 
attack upon their houses, as such a thing had never before 
occurred in Bombay riots. About midday, however, three or 
four blocks of flats, inhabited by Eurasians and Europeans 
of a poor class, were attacked by savage mobs, consisting chiefly 
of Mahomedans. ‘These men stormed the verandas of the 
ground floors and rushed up the staircases shouting “ Maro, 
maro, Safed Soor-log ”’ (‘‘ Smite, smite the White Swine.”) The 
inmates, mostly women and children, fled down the back stair- 
cases and took refuge, first near the gaol, and afterwards in 
the compound of the Bombay Education Society’s schools. The 
rioters hegan to set fire to the flats, but thought better of it 
on some of their number shouting out that they were the 
property of a Mahomedan. As the day proceeded, the riots 
spread to other quarters containing European and “ Anglo- 
Indian” flats, and the occupants were similarly stampeded, 
amongst them being the inmates of the Girls’ Friendly Society 
Lodge. Probably quite a hundred families were compelled in 
this way to seek shelter where they could, and were unable to 
return to their homes for four nights. 

These facts have passed unnoticed by the Bombay papers. 
I think they are sufficiently important to be put on record. 
They indicate the bitter racialism underlying the Gandhi and 
Khalifat movements in India, and they show how insecure is 
the position of the smaller communities in this country, espe- 
cially when they happen also to be, as the ‘ Anglo-Indian ” 
community is, poor and politically uninfluential.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Eye-Witness. 

Byculla, Bombay, November 23th. 





LORD CURZON AND EGYPT. 
{To tHe Eprrorn or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 


Sir,—No one who values the extraordinary pioneer labours of 
Lord Cromer in building up a_ responsible government in 
Egypt can read without feelings of shame and humiliation the 
reply of Lord Curzon to the moderate and most reasonable 
demands of Adly Pasha. To invite an official delegation to 
London merely to slap its face is exactly the way to undo the 
work of Lord Cromer, and every friend of decent and fair 
dealing will heartily rejoice if the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations 
are immediately resumed under happier auspices, so that the 
Egyptian ship of state may not drift, rudderless, into dangerous 
shoals.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp ATKIN. 
New Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 





THE 
JOINT 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
PARLIAMENTARY 


BILL AND THE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Last Session saw the throwing out of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, after it had passed the third reading in both 
Introduced by a private Member, framed as a non- 


Houses. 








contentious measure, accepted by an overwhelming majority 
it was ultimately wrecked by the political tactics of a negligible 
minority, who found their opportunity in the shortness of time 
allotted by the Government to a private Bill at the close of 
a Session. Men and women of all opinions cognizant of social 
conditions are pressing for a reform the purport of which 
is the protection of children and young persons during the 
eritical age between immaturity and sexual development. 
Party politics do not enter into this question; it is one of 
national health—moral and physical. The Joint Parliamentary 
Advisory Council, composed of women social workers and 
Members of Parliament, ask for your valuable support ip 
urging the Government to introduce and pass into law next 
Session a Bill amending our Criminal Law on the lines of 
last Session’s abortive effort —I am, Sir, &c., 
Hon. Secretary, 

Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council, 7 Hobart Place. 

[We are glad to give publicity to this appeal. The Govern. 
ment were much to blame in allowing the Bill to be killed 
when it had so nearly reached enactment. We are pleased to 
find that the Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council mean to 
use every endeavour to get the Bill made law this Session. They 
have our full support.—Ep. Sprcraror.] 





THE LEIPZIG TRIALS. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—May I briefly correct an error in your generous review 
of my book on The Leipzig Trials? Your writes, 
“the [German] judge may call only such witnesses as he desires 
to hear.”” This is no more true of German procedure than 
it would be of English. Both British and German judges can 
exclude evidence which they deem absolutely irrelevant, but 
the German judge has no more power than the British to 
exclude witnesses whose evidence is relevant. As I describe 
in my book, in the ‘ Llandovery Castle’ trial the court heard 
evidence about alleged atrocities by the British Navy, for, 
although the court had previously urged the defence not to 
call such witnesses, it could not definitely say that the evidence 
was irrelevant. German procedure is unsatisfactory to British 
lawyers, but not in this respect.—l am, Sir, {c., 

The Temple. Ciaup MUuLLiys. 

[Mr. Mullins says (p. 37) that “In Germany and in many 
other countries the court has received all the proposed evidence 
before the trial; it decides before the trial whether the 
witnesses proposed shall be called, and whether their evidence 
is relevant.” We are sorry to have misinterpreted this sentence. 
But the judge’s power of determining the relevancy of any 
evidence would appear to be dangerously wide.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 


reviewer 





WHAT IS ASKED FOR AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

(To tHe Epitor or rHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The article on “ Animals and the Limitations of Speech ” 
makes reference to the use of the public library, and ventures 
a sweeping assertion as regards the class of literature called 
for by the ordinary reader. The statement that “ for sociology, 
technical works and poetry there has been no call at all” is 
quite at variance with the experience in the twenty-six libraries 
of the City of Manchester, as the daily records show. The pur- 
chases of such books each month by the committee, and the 
constant demand for the latest editions and most recent works 
in the classification mentioned, completely destroys the value 
of the statement made in the article. It is because I feel that 
the effect of sueh remarks may be injurious to this educational 
work that I beg the writer to correct the impression, based 
upon imperfect acquaintance with the public library systems 
of this country. Formerly it was the large percentage o! 
fiction that provoked unwise comment, now an equally un- 
founded complaint is made. I have asked the librarians to 
forward some very interesting returns, which will, I hope, be 
useful to the writer of the article. With this expression of 
regret that it should be necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. C. Apsort 

(Chairman of Committee, Manchester Libraries). 

Clarendon Club, Manchester. 





BLINDED SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOSTEL. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—At this moment of my own and my mother’s 
personal loss, I feel sure that I am voicing what would have 
been my father’s wishes in asking that the public, who have 
so fully and generously supported his unceasing work for 
St. Dunstan’s and the National Institute for the Blind, should 
continue to help that work in every possible way. My father’s 
deepest concern was that the public should regard his work 
for the blind, not merely as a personal effort of his own, but 
as a national trustecship placed in his hands by the people of 
the Empire. I ask, therefore, in his name that all present 
and projected activities to raise the much-needed funds for 
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the work te which my father devoted his life should continue 
without ceasing for a moment. I am sure that he would have 
wished this.—I am, Sir, &c., Nevititr A. Pearson. 





THE REOPENING OF A CLUB. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
S1r,—One hears rumours from time to time that many London 
clubs are “‘on their last legs,” and that if they do not dis- 
appear altogether they can survive only by amalgamation with 
other clubs. I wonder. ~It continually happens in this country 
that the gossips busy themselves with the events of the year 
before. Of course, clubs went through an extremely anxious 
time and either raised their subscriptions or sent the hat round. 
But I venture to think that things are going to turn out better 
than the prophets of woe predicted. Those who had the good 
fortune to be guests at the reopening dinner of the New 
University Club in St. James’s Street—Waterhouse’s building 
having been closed for four months while more bedrooms were 
added and the inside of the house was improved in several ways 
—must have been impressed by the boldness with which a con- 
siderable scheme had been undertaken in such times as these. 
When you see a club so confident of its future you cannot help 
feeling that the clubs whose members take a real interest in 
the welfare of their foster homes are going to pull through and 
make good. 

May I edd, though this is apart from my main purpose in 
writing, that the speeches on the occasion to which I refer were 
a delight. Mr. Birrell and Sir Charles Lucas afforded a con- 
trast between the wit that seems to well up naturally and the 
wit that is polished like a gem. Very gcod, too, were Sir 
Charles Oman and Majer Comber in interpreting the present 
generation at Oxford and Cambridge to their elders.—I am, 
Sir, &e., P. 





LONDON TREES. 
[To THE Eprror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your review of A. D. Webster’s new hook I do not see 
any reference to the Hornheam, though it may, of course, be 
mentioned in the book itself. There is a fine specimen of it 
here in my garden and it is so extraordinarily vigorous that I 
often search for similar trees in parks and other gardens. It 
is a great relief to have such a heautiful tree after the monotony 
of planes and sycamores. I am also lucky in having several 
hundred splendid pears this year, an excellent crop of Dart- 
mouth and John Downie crabs. The utter waste and ugliness 
of the average London garden is pitiful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Kilburn Priory, N.W. 6. S. Wurtmore Rostnson. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘*‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the 
mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters 
to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection, 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 


POETRY. 
SE 
THE TIDE. 
{HE heavy burden of the sun 
Fell from the stooping day. 








A sighing air was felt to run 

From.seaward over the bay. 

Then in the shallow waters and tho pools, 
Sand-rippled treasuries of fallen tides, 

And rocky clefts full vision-deep, 

To whose calm wells the eyeshaft glides 
Wonderingly, while expectation cools 

To merman greetings, and cold sleep 

Under blunt-fingered weeds, 

A little movemert of the sea 

Came in to greet them, to wake their lethargy, 
Stirring them from isolated dreams 

With new, insistent, inter-running streams, 
That crept around the ridges of the sand, 
Making innumerable partings, innumerable joins, 
Until they lapped the bases of the groynes. 
Sandworm spirals, near an inch in height, 
Slowly dissolved, and little shells, on dry land, 
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Were neared, and touched, and tipped, 

Then quietly, suddenly into the water dipped, 
And rebaptized with colour and cold flame, 
Such as the nereids in their bosoms frame, 
Laying between their pearly breasts at night 
Mortal enchantments, but seagods’ delight. 


Slowly the sandy wastes, the dark and dank 

Heaps of the drifted weeds, sank . . . sank, 

Kissed once again with the light-enamoured lips 

Of the wavelets running with laughter and ripple of spray 

Into the shallows and hollows and folds of the bay, 

Clean as the mirth at the bows of deepsea ships. 

Then rank on rank the foremost waves swept in, 

Arches of beauty, moulded with light therein, 

Western colours; on their backs the rainbow ray, 

Creatures born of midocean and robed in the fall of day. 

And now, where the curves of the beach were lifeless and dull, 

Is water, dancing and deep, swinging and clear, 

Wilful and changeful, swift as the wing of the gull; 

While the deep-toned songs of the oceanides draw near. 
RicnarD CHURCH. 


MUSIC. 
Qe 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC AT THE QUEEN’S HALL. 
Tue new musical periodical Fanfare, which is remarkable for 
very stimulating criticism of music and its inferior 
verse, is publishing in each issue a number of instrumental 
fanfares written by contemporary composers. 
fanfares were performed at Mr. 
December 12th, and they showed in a very convincing way that 
it is possible for an aphorism to contain quite as much meaning 
asalengthy discourse. If only the fanfare habit were infectious ! 
Signor de Sabata’s Symphonic Poem, Youth which was performed 
at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert of December Ist, is 
one of the emptiest discourses I have ever heard, yet it could 
have been a rich and meaty aphorism. Youth begins with 
a riotous switchback on the strings, conveying. perhaps, buoy- 
ancy and vigour, though not from any intrinsic merit the theme 
itself has, but rather because it is played allegre impetuoso, and 
before anyone has much time to think about it it is gone like 
Then trumpets and trombones blare out 
After four 
super- 
Alto- 


builds 





its 


Some of these 


Goossens’ concert on 


a gust of wind. 
fortissimo a subject also of the switchback order. 
bars of this the principal theme leaps from the strings, a 
switchback, a very scenic railway in its undulations. 
gether, there are ten themes upon which the composer 
his work; to all of them the same adjective would apply. 
Signor de Sabata does not travel far from the idea that youth is 
a switchback. He plays with it for half an hour, tosses it from 
instrument to instrument, and on this occasion exhausted an 
efficient and powerful conductor and an exceptionally large 
orchestra. Yet here was material for a fanfare, and no more 
A Fanfare fer the Exuberance of Youth—which would have 
been admirable of its kind. The fanfares played at Mr. Goossens’ 
concert are indeed stimulating: that For a Hosting at Dawn, 
by Mr. Arnold Bax, recalls inevitably 
“the intolerant trumpets of honour, 

That usher with iron laughter the coming of Christian arms,” 
while Mr. Goosens’ brilliant Fanfare for a Ceremony, for four 
trumpets, is equally worthy of remark. The superiority of the 
British fanfares over those written by foreign composers was 
noticeable. Of them all only Prokofieff, whose fanfare was 
played a month or so ago, really caught the spirit of the thing. 
The amount of concentration and restraint required to fit a 
complete and significant musical thought into ten or twelve 
bars is a test of a composer's mettle. It is not extravagant to 
wish that the aphorism, per se, had a place in music. Who 
will give us a sequence of epitaphs and of epigrams, the musical 
counterparts of those in the Greek anthology ? 

Mr. John Ireland’s Symphonic Rhapsody was given for the 
first time at the same concert. It proved to be a rugged and 
at times untidy work, not without dramatic power. Mr. Ireland 
has considerable originality, but at some crucial moment in 
practically every one of his larger compositions he takes an 
unconsidered step “out of the circling charm.” In his The 
Forgotten Rite it is a Mozartian passage on the strings entirely 
foreign to the sombre and primitive character of the prelude. 
In the Symphonic Rhapsody it is a short phrase on the brass 
in the opening section which recalls one of the themes in Mr. 
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Holst’s Jupiter, and which is quite out of place in Mr. Ireland’s 
less Olympian music. Then, on more than one occasion, Mr. 
Ireland succumbs to the modern habit of writing meaningless 
chords. In some of the big climaxes he certainly piles Ossa 
upon Pelion, but it is a suburban Ossa and a suburban Pelion, 
and those huge, grinding chords will sound commonplace in a 
few years’ time simply because they are not inevitable. 

Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring and his Symphonies of Wind 
Instruments were also played—the latter for the first time at 
the Queen’s Hall, I believe, since its very unfavourable reception 
in the summer. On Monday, real enthusiasm from the greater 
part of the hall overcame that innate tendency to hiss anything 
new which is the peculiar property of the English audience. The 
history of Scriabin’s Prometheus will, it seems, be repeated by 
Stravinsky's important but less pretentious work. I wrote 
some time ago that the Symphonies of Wind Instruments, com- 
posed as it is “ To the Memory of Claude Debussy,” was psycho- 
logically true. A warmer recommendation now presents itself, 
but what can be better said of a work than that it achieves 
all that it sets out to do? It would be interesting to hear 
Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces and the Stravinsky work 
at the same concert. The former would be revealed in their 
true character as an extravagant offshoot from the Strauss 
tradition, so commonplace in conception that not even 
Schénberg’s patent polyphony can hide their weaknesses. 
Stravinsky's composition is direct and austere, pandering to 
no modern stylistic fad, and giving us the composer’s musical 
ideas unadulterated. Stravinsky aims at a return to the 
attitude of Mozart, though not of course to the manner of 
Mozart, for that would ill fit our twentieth century consciousness, 
Such works as the Symphonies of Wind Instruments seem, perhaps, 
a sudden break with tradition. In spirit, however, they are a 
return to tradition, a return to abstract music. 

Upon better acquaintance The Rite of Spring proves to be 
a perfectly straightforward work. Not, perhaps, so definitely 
ritualistic as it seemed at first, but yet processional in character, 
and in the richness of its orchestral colour distinctly related to 
the paintings of Roerik. This comparison would be interesting 
if elaborated. Both artist and composer have drawn their 
inspiration from Russian folk-lore, and, moreover, Roerik’s 
Ecstasy is almost the counterpart of The Rite of Spring. The 
ballet music from Mr. Gustav Holst’s comic opera, The Perfect 
Fool, heard at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, 
deserves more than a mere mention at the end of an article. 
It proved emphatically that there is in existence British ballet 
music worthy of comparison with any European music of the 
same genre. C. H. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


ALHAMBRA.—The Sleeping Princess oe oe 8,30—2.50 


{MM. Diaghileff and Bakst in a paradisiacal version of 
fairy pantomime.) 


Covurt.—She Stoops to Conquer es ee eo § =8.0- 2.15 
{Notice later.] 
Lyric.— Welcome Stranger ae ee ee 8,30—2.50 
{A well-meaning Jew comes to “ boost’ a sleepy little 
American town. He is received with the utmost 
distrust, but the play ends with a bustle of tram-bells 
and “ big business" and happiness all round.) 
EveryMan, Hampsteap.—Jchn Gabriel Borkman  8.15-—2.30 








BOOKS. 


—>__—_ 

DANTON.* 
Ir ever there was a time to read books about the French Revolu- 
tion it is now. We must learn all we can about the nature and 
effect of the revolutionary spirit and of the revolutionary methods 
of action. How to prevent, by anticipating them, the evils of the 
disease—for disease it is—is our task, and we can only discharge 
it by study. There is, of course, no absolute panacea, no cure- 
all patent medicine for turning mad men into wise men or for 
checking their appearance in the Commonwealth. There are, 
however, plenty of ways of stopping the growth of conditions 
which tend to produce the atmosphere in which mad men 
most easily grow up and most easily pursue their ends. 
The revolutionary without scruple or pity is often the result 
of his environment rather than of natural characteristics. 
Therefore it is very necessary to study the French Revolution 


® Danton. By Louls Madclin. London : Heinemann, [17s. 6d. net.1 








in detail to learn how its supreme evils came about and to 
discover how they might have been avoided. 

Happily, this task is just now greatly facilitated by the growth 
of a whole new literature. During the past thirty-years not only 
has a great deal of fresh light been thrown upon the French 
Revolution through the publication of documents which up 
till then had been kept in secret or had, so to speak, been mis. 
laid in the public archives, but historical scholars like M. Louis 
Madelin, the author of the work before us, have been giving 
careful and balanced study to the Revolution, and especially 
to its personal side. All the great, and many even of the minor , 
men of the Revolution have come under the microscopes of 
these researchers after historical truth. There has been a sincere 
desire to see them and to show them to the world in their true 
proportion and in their true perspective. Here one cannot 
help noticing a curious difference in national feeling. The 
attitude of the tolerant and impartial French historian, when 
dealing with men such as Danton, Robespierre and even 
Mirabeau, is altogether detached. He refuses to be what he 
would call unjust to the man with whom he is dealing because 
of the blood which he either shed or allowed to be shed, or, let 
us say, which he might have prevented being shed if he had been 
inspired by ordinary human feeling. The French historian, 
true, no doubt, to some racial law of being, seems to hold that, 
at great political permutations, a certain amount of blood is 
sure to be poured forth, and that it is not only unintelligent, 
but unfair to make too much fuss about it, or to treat a man 
like Danton as a monster of iniquity because of his sombre 
acquiescence in a massacre or because he even played a part 
in it. 

The present writer remembers reading not long ago a study 
of the 9th Thermidor, the revolution within the revolution 
which destroyed the “ Reign of Terror,” which took the form 
of an apology for the Terrorists. Written from the point of 
view of what we may call that of a Christian revolutionary, 
the author showed clearly that he was on the side of the cruel, 
bloodstained and remorseless Robespierre. Robespierre, ran 
the argument, was ethically virtuous and, on the point of religion, 
strongly opposed to scepticism and infidelity. Therefore he 
should receive our sympathy rather than the iil-living, anti- 
guillotining revolutionaries who worshipped the Madonna of 
Thermidor, the Goddess of Reason, rather than the Ltre Supréme 
of the Arch-Terrorist. The writer of the book in question 
quite seriously and clearly took the line that, when events are 
going forward of the greatness and importance of those which 
marked the period of the Revolution, there is bound to be a 
considerable letting of blood. It always has been so in France 
and always will be. Then comes the triumphal comment. 
This letting of blood, instead of being worse than that which 
took place at the time of the Fronde during the establishment 
of the autocracy of Louis XIV. and during the wars of his 
reign, was much more limited, and also much more excusable, 
Again, nobody treated Napoleon as a bloodthirsty man, and 
yet one of his minor battles often took more innocent lives 
than those that fell before the guillotine. Therefore, ran the 
argument, we must not bring up the harmless and necessary 
guillotine, fusillades, noyades and other figures in the dance of 
death as a proof that the revolutionaries were wicked men. 

The present writer is bound to say that he cannot share in this 
lenient view of revolutionary bloodshed. He is old-fashioned 
enough to believe that massacre is murder, and that there is a 
great and a real distinction between battle losses and the horrors 
of civil execution. In a word, and to put it quite crudely, we very 
much prefer the Cromwellian type of revolution, in which the 
very minimum of men were executed, to the horrible harvest 
of the French revolutionary tribunals. Still, to impose English 
views of the taking of life upon French historians is impossible. 
Therefore, while noting the fact, we make no complaint, and 
certainly shall not attempt to dispute the matter with M. Louis 
Madelin. He would Le sure to disagree with our limited and, 
as he would probably think, parochial standard. 

M. Madelin does not reason or write as crudely as the author 
we have mentioned above. If the question were put point-blank 
to him we may feel sure that he would condemn not only the 
September massacres in very strong language, but also the 
phenomena of the Terror. At the same time, and to be quite 
plain spoken, he is not “ put off’’ by Danton’s willingness to 
let blood be shed, cr by his refusal to stop it as he could 
have done and would have done if he had thought that 
policy demanded its cessation, He is, in fact, like the 
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Irish Member of Parliament in the old days who, speaking 
generally and on full consideration, declared “J carn't 
see the harrm of a leetle Deenamete.” Danton is not, to him, a 
monster of iniquity. He is not even what he appears to the 
present writer, an essentially depraved man—a man who, 
though he keeps his head perfectly cool, is prepared, if he thinks 
it politic, to do what he knows to be wrong, a man who sins 
against the light, and sins, not because he is drunk with vanity, 
or rage, or indignation, or even with terror, but because he 
thinks it is the paying thing to do. Be that as it may, every 
man accused at the bar of history needs an advocate and ought 
to have one. Therefore we shall not grudge Danton his latest 
defender. But perhaps we ought not to say advocate, but 
rather judicial officer or examining judge, inclined to make, on 
the whole, a not altogether unfavourable report on Danton to 
his superiors. That is really M. Madelin’s attitude. 

Danton, with all his public ferocity of temperament, was 
no doubt at home a good-hearted, kindly bourgeois, fond 
of his wife, his glass, and his savings. He was a man 
willing to do kind acts if he could do them without risk, 
or even to run “reasonable risks” in doing them. Further, 
it is clear that, like the vast majority of the men of 
his class, he was a thorough conservative at heart. He was 
always anxious to make money and to keep it. Throughout 
the troublesome times of the early period of the Revolution, 
and even during the September massacres, he was piling up 
money and land like the true peasant he was. By origin he 
was a son of the soil. 

So conservative, indeed, was Danton that one of his first acts 
at the meeting of the Convention was to insist on the House 
passing a motion making ownership of land or any other sort 
of property, whether direct or indirect, permanent and inde- 
feasible. Ownership, in every case, was to last for ever. Who 
knows ? We may yet see Lenin end up as a reactionary land- 
owner ! 

While leaving our readers to study the full story of Danton 
in the book before us, we will draw attention to something said 
by Danton, not at the end remember, but almost at the begin- 
ning of his career. Danton told the men of Paris at the Hétel 
de Ville that they must not conceal from themselves that the 
Republicans of France were “an extremely small minority,” 
and, he added, “ my opinion is that to foil their measures and 
check the enemy, we must frighten the Royalists.” 

Danton never, indeed, made any concealment of the fact 
that the French people did not want a Republic. Curiously 
enough, he did not want one himself. He also knew that at 
heart they were religious and did not want either to pluck God 
from His heaven or the priest from his church. Therefore 
if these things were to be done in France they must be done by 
terror—that is, to put it clearly, by making people afraid that 
if they did not keep quict they would at once meet a cruel and 
soul-shaking death. These are facts worth remembering in 
revolutionary days. 

The revolutionist is always in a pitiful minority. But this 
does not prevent him getting into power, as Danton got into power. 
It is curious, however, to think that, though Danton saw the 
situation so clearly, he let himself be butchered by Robespierre 
and his gang. One would have thought that he would have 
said quite early in the proceedings, “ These people mean to kill 
me as I let the Girondins be killed, and therefore I will kill them 
first.” Instead of that he went off on a mixture of honey- 
mooning and land-jobbing, and was sent for his pains like a 
sheep to the slaughter. Like all people who have built their 
lives upon the pleasures of the flesh and the gratification of their 
lusts and desires, he was innocent enough to think that men 
will do what they promise. And so he went to his doom, bawling, 
yelling and raging like some fierce and hideous orang-outang. 
He had always meant to be a butcher, never a victim, and here 
was he, Danton, in the cart on the way to the Place de la 
République and the haircutting salon of M. Sanson. “It was a 
black outrage, a bloody betrayal, a cowardly, a ——,’” but the 
knife had fallen and the great, coarse, towselled head had rolled 
into the basket. The dream of the pleasant chateau, the fat stock 
at the farm, and the buxom young wife had all come to this ! 





THE FALL OF MARY STUART.* 
Ivy this book—a continuation of his earlier studies—Mr. Mumby 
links together quotations from “contemporary letters” and 


* The Fall of Mary Stuart. By Frank A. Mumby, London: Constable. 
[18s. net 








so tells the history of Mary Stuart, from her marriage to Darnley 
down to her fatal flight to England ‘n 1568. No chronicle of 
the passage of three years can ever have contained so dramatio 
a series of tragic events. But, helpless though she may have 
seemed in the meshes of Elizabeth’s statecraft, and pursued by 
such ill-luck as it is seldom the fate of monarchs to endure, 
Mary, it must be confessed, was finally betrayed by the traitor 
within her heart. Her own character, her own passions, were 
at the root of her misfortunes, and not all her beauty and 
reputed charm can save her from the condemnation of anyone 
who in the present day reads, with an impartial eye, the story of 
her two fatal marriages. It may, of course, be said on her side 
that she was one of those unfortunate people who “ never had 
a chance.” Taken at the age of six to the Court of Catherine de 
Medici, whose subtle and corrupt mind produced a moral 
atmosphere so bad that Mary of Guise loudly advocated the 
removal of her child from its influence, how could Mary, who 
obviously was endowed with very little strength of character, 
fail to steer a ruinous course in the perilous waters on which 
her ship of Monarchy was embarked ? Cruelty and hypocrisy 
are vices to which the example of Catherine must early have 
accustomed her, and it is impossible for the critic of her life 
not to feel pity for a Queen so ill-prepared morally—her 
intellectual education seems to have been adequate—for the 
great position which she was to fill. It is quite obvious that 
Darnley’s exterior, especially his height, made a most favourable 
impression on her. Yet she was politician enough to think 
most of the State aspects of her alliance. According to Mr. 
Mumby, she would have been quite content with a Spanish 
marriage, although the proposed bridegroom was out of his 
mind. Elizabeth’s idea of marrying her to Leicester failed 
through what the students of that distinguished lady’s character 
cannot but think was Leicester’s politic indifference. So 
Mary took as her husband the son of Lady Margaret Douglas, 
Countess of Lennox, whose right to the English Succession, as 
Mr. Mumby reminds us, “ was inferior only to her own.” Her 
decision once taken she, with that haste and impulsiveness 
which was characteristic of all her love affaiwls, insisted on the 
wedding being hurried forward without even waiting for the 
Papal Dispensation. The Dispensation, according to Mr. Mumby 
—though this is a matter of dispute—was only granted two 
months after the marriage, and having married her “ long lad,” 
as Elizabeth called him, Mary lost no time in proclaiming him 
King. The “crown matrimonial,” which would have made 
him King for life, she refused to grant him, and irked by h‘s 
position of King on sufferance, Darnley, weak, arrogant, and 
treacherous, saw in her refusal the hand of Rizzio, or ‘‘ Riccio,” 
according to Mr. Mumby’s spelling. Not eight months after the 
marriage jealousy so worked on Darnley’s mind that he joined in 
the plot for Rizzio’s murder. Whether he had grounds for his 
suspicions will never be known, but it is certain that when, 
eleven months after her wedding, Mary gave birth to a son, she 
thought it necessary to protest to her husband on his first visit 
to her bedside that the child was his own, as she would answer 
to God “at the great day of judgment.” Sir James Melville 
took the news to England, arriving in London on the evening of 
the 23rd of June. 

“The Court was then at Greenwich, and Elizabeth, in merry 
mood, was dancing in the hall after supper, when Cecil, to whom 
the great event was first announced, whispered the news in her 
Majesty’s ear. According to Melville, the Queen was so over- 
come with vexation that all merriment was laid aside for that 
night. ‘Every one present,’ he was afterwards told, ‘ mar- 
velled what might move so sudden a change ; for the Queen sat 
down with her hand upon her cheek, and burst out to some of 
her ladies how that the Queen of Scots was lighter of a fair son, 
while she was but a barren stock.’ ” 

Mary sent another special envoy to tell the news to the King 
of France, and the two Sovereigns stood sponsors to the little 
prince. In the following October it seemed to the English 
Parliament that a suitable occasion had arisen to induce Queen 
Elizabeth to proclaim her successor. Mr. Mumby gives a series 
of letters from the Spanish and French Ambassadors—those 
admirable special correspondents of the Elizabethan age— 
describing the stormy session which ensued. The French 
Ambassador tells his Sovereign how the Comptroller of the 
Queen’s Household moved in the House of Commons for a 
subsidy for her Majesty, the Queen having “emptied the 
exchequer, as well in the late wars as in the maintenance of her 
ships at sea, for the protection of her kingdom and her subjects.” 
A simple country gentleman rose up to answer him, and said 
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quite frankly that “he saw no occasion, nor any pressing neces- 
sity, which ought to move her Majesty to ask for money of her 
subjects. And, in regard to the wars, which it was said had 
exhausted her treasury, she had undertaken them from herself, 
as she had thought proper; not for the defence of her kingdom, 
nor for the advantage of her subjects; but there was one thing 
which seemed to him more urgent, and far more necessary to 
examine concerning this campaign ; which was, how the money 
raised by the late subsidy had been spent; and that everyone 
who had had the handling of it should produce their accounts, 
that it might be known if the moneys had been well or ill spent.” 
After a two days’ debate the question of the Succession was 
raised, the House alleging that “it was far more necessary for 
this kingdom to speak concerning an heir or successor to their 
Crown, and of her marriage, than of a subsidy.” The following 
week the principal Lords and Bishops went to Elizabeth on the 
subject. She declared, in great anger, that “the Commons 
were very rebellious, and that they had not dared to have 
attempted such things during the life of her father: that it was 
not for them to impede her affairs, and that it did not become 
a subject to compel the Sovereign. What they asked was 
nothing less than wishing her to dig her grave before she was 
dead.” It appears to have been on the same occcasion that she 
turned round on Lerd Pembroke, who, with the Marquess of 
Northampton, came on the deputation, and “told him he talked 
like a swaggering soldier, and said to Leicester that she had 
thought if all the world abandoned her he would not have done 
so, to which he answered he would die at her feet, and she said 
that that had nothing to do with the matter. She said that 
Northampton was of no account, and he had better talk about 
the arguments used to enable him to get married again, when 
he had a wife living, instead of mincing words with her. With 
this she left them, and had resolved to order them to be con- 
sidered under arrest in their houses.” However, though the 
Commons treated it as “ against the liberties of Parliament ” 
that she should forbid them, as she did, to debate the matter, 
she really carried her point, for the members were so pleased 
with her “ instructing the Speaker ‘ to relieve the House of the 
burden of her injunction,’ as it was not her intention to deprive 
the members of the freedom of speech conferred by their privi- 
leges,” that they voted her the money she asked, dropped the 
matter of the Succession, and expressed humble gratitude for a 
vague promise which she made that she would marry. When 
the moment came for the christening of James, Elizabeth not 
only sent a christening present in the shape of a font of solid 
gold, which soon after Darnley’s murder was turned by Mary 
into coin of the realm, but selected as her proxy the Countess of 
Argyll, who, poor lady, for her attendance at a Roman Catholic 
rite was subsequently ordered by the General Assembly to 
“make public repentance in the Chapel Royal upon a Sunday 
in time of preaching.” Which proves that Roman Catholicism 
wea not the only intolerant religion in Scotland. 

Into the controversy as to the Casket Letters it is impossible 
for one who is not an expert to enter. Mr. Mumby holds the 
balance even, leaving the letters to speak for themselves, and 
m their authenticity rests the decision as to whether 
or no Mary was an accomplice in the murder of Darnley. Her 
nad infatuation for Bothwell, his divorce from his own wife, 
ais abduction of the Queen, and their marriage are described in 
‘his book in a series of letters from various sources, terminating 
n a letter from Bothwell himself to Queen Elizabeth, which 
~nds :— 

“In conclusion I will thus far boldly affirm, that albeit men 
of greater birth and estimation might well have been preferred 
to this room, yet none more careful to see your two Majesties’ 
amity and intelligence continued by all good offices, nor more 


affectionate to do your Highness honour and service, could have 
entered therein.” 


One cannot help wondering with what feelings Queen 
Elizabeth received this missive. Much the most dramatic letter 
in the book is that written in June, 1567, by M. du Croc, the 
French Ambassador in Scotland, to Charles IX. No war 
correspondent has ever sent a more vivid account of a 
fight than his French Excellency’s description of the battle 
fought at Haddington, near Dunbar, in which the forces 
led by the Earl of Morton and Lord Hume prevailed 
over those of the Queen. M. du Croc, with the permission 
of the Lords, went right up to the front line to the Queen’s 
headquarters. The two armies were drawn up with a little 


brook between them, and aftcr M. du Croc had had an 











audience of the Queen, the Duke, as Bothwell was now called, 
came up and joined in with many asseverations that his cause 
was so just “that God would be with him.” M. du Croc declared 
that he would consider himself fortunate if, in the name of hig 
own master, he could be of service to the Queen and the two 
armies. 

“ The Duke replied that we could not speak any longer now 
as he saw the enemy approaching, and that they had already 
crossed the brook ; so that if I wished to emulate that go-between 
who, unable to bring about peace between the two armies of 
Scipio and Hannibal, and wishing to favour neither side, took 
up a position, where he had watched the greatest pastime he had 
ever seen, I could do so now and should see such good fighting 
as I had never enjoyed before. I said it was not from the Queen 
and these two armies that I desired such amusement, but that, 
on the contrary, I should never see anything which would distresg 
me so much. I must say that I heard him speak with the 
confidence of a great captain, who would lead his army gallantly 
and wisely, and amused myself quite a long time in estimating 
that he would have the best of it if his men remained faithful, 
I praised him that he was in no way perturbed at secing his 
enemy resolute, while he could not be assured of half of his own 
men. His army consisted of 4,000 men, and he had three 
pieces of ordnance. The enemy had none, and could not have 
numbered more than 3,500 men at most... .” 

The description of the standard of the Lords is striking :— 


“The Lords carry a white ensign, on which there is a dead 
man near a tree (because the late King was found in a garden 
near a tree), and a child on its knees, representing the Prince of 
this kingdom, who holds a scroll on which are these words: 
* Judge and Revenge my Cause, O Lord!’ ” 

The whole matter seems to have been settled by the opposing 
troops intermingling, whereupon Bothwell fled to Dunbar and 
the Queen was carried off to Lochleven. It is quite impossible 
for people who were brought up on Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
to take an impartial view of the doings at Lochleven, but, as 
usual, Mary charmed her jailers, and considerable scandal 
ensued with regard to her relations with the young George 
Douglas who subsequently arranged for the escape. The series 
of letters from Mary at Lochleven to Catherine de Medici, and 
the French Queen-mother’s letters to Elizabeth, are most 
interesting to the student of politics. Catherine played her 
cards with great subtlety, and quoted to Elizabeth her former 
words, ‘‘‘ that Princes are bound to assist one another to chastise 
and punish the subjects who rise up against them and are 
rebellious to their Sovereigns.’ And inasmuch as this touches 
us to the heart, we ought to be ready to take part for the pro- 
tection of ‘ this desolate and afflicted Queen,’ that she may be 
restored to her liberty and the authority given to her by God, 
which in right and equity pertains to her and not to another.” 

The volume ends with Mary established in the Castle of 
Carlisle, deeply disappointed by Elizabeth’s refusal to see her, 
but still begging for her help and countenance. But, as Mr. 
Mumby reminds us, “ It was one thing to vow eternal friendship 
when Mary was safely imprisoned in Lochleven; it was quite 
another thing to give her an opportunity of making a triumphal 
progress through England as the rallying point of Elizabeth's 
discontented Catholics.” 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Mumby for giving us his 
story in contemporary letters. These cannot fail to hold our 
interest, both as a curious study in psychology and as the record 
of a woman who, gravely suspected of treachery, murder and 
immorality, yet continues through the mere force of her beauty 
and charm to find hosts of valiant defenders, absolutely con- 
vinced that she was a maligned and injured victim of slanderous 
tongues. 





CASTLEREAGH AND BRITISH DIPLOMACY.* 
No settlement after a war can be compared in importance 
and difficulty with the present settlement, except that which 
followed the Napoleonic wars. Castlereagh was the genius 
who presided over British foreign policy in the years 1813-15, 
and the more one reads his despatches and speeches the more 
one admires his wisdom and the moderation with which he 
used his power. That Castlereagh’s reputation was so long 
allowed to remain under a cloud was no doubt largely due to 
the scurrility of his English enemies, but it was probably due, 
above all, to the fact that he engineered the union with Ireland. 
Let it be admitted that he got his way in Ireland by that kind 
of bribery which lavishly promises position and honour; but 
that was in keeping with the spirit and practice of the times. 


* British Diplomacy, 1812-1815: Select Documents Dealing w ith the Recon 
struction of Eurove. Edited by C. K. Webster, M.A, London: G. Bell. (12s. 6d, 
net.) 
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He believed with deep conviction in the policy of an incorporating 
union as the most just and effectual way of governing Ireland. 
But from the moment he became a Unionist as regards Ireland 
he was marked down by Nationalist Irishmen for every sort 
of vilification. Their abuse followed him during his life wherever 
he went, and has pursued his memory ever since. 

The period 1813-15 is not easily studied. The Castlereagh 
correspondence and the Wellington supplementary despatches 
are often inaccessible to students. Moreover, much in them 
is unintelligible without reference to the unpublished materia] 
in the Record Office. Many of the papers are wrongly dated, 
and thus their whole meaning is rendered obscure. In choosing 
despatches and memoranda for publication in this volume 
Professor Webster consulted some fifty or sixty thousand docu- 
ments. His choice was governed by his desire to concentrate 
upon the main picture of the settlement, and he therefore 
excluded correspondence on subordinate questions. There is 
little in this work about the Spanish, Italian, Swedish and 
Dutch affairs, except in so far as they influence the main settle- 
ment. For the same reason Professor Webster has excluded 
the negotiations with the United States at Ghent. Finally, 
with the historian’s detachment, he has refrained from drawing 
a comparison with the events of to-day. By what may be 
called lucid selection he has simply provided the material so 
that the reader may make his own comparisons. 

The majority of the despatches quoted were exchanged 
between Castlereagh, Lord Cathcart (who was Ambassador in 
Russia), Sir Charles Stewart (Castlereagh’s half-brother, who 
was at the head of the mission to Prussia), Lord Aberdeen 
(who was at Vienna) and Lord Clancarty (who was Minister 
at the Hague from 1813-14). Cathcart was not a diplomatist 
by profession; he was a soldier who had commanded the 
British forces in Copenhagen in 1807, had been attached 
to the Russian Headquarters during 1912, and had remained 
on afterwards as Ambassador. He was a rather stupid man, 
and the Tsar Alexander and his Ministers used him or ignored 
him as they thought fit. Sir Charles Stewart was also a soldier, 
but he had none of Cathcart’s complacency. He may not 
always have been wise, but he was full of energy and used to 
turn up in the right place at the right time. Aberdeen, after- 
wards to be Prime Minister, was not yet thirty years old. He 
was then what he was in later life—a man of sensitiveness who 
earnestly desired peace, but who hardly knew how to get what 
he wanted. Metternich was too clever for him. Clancarty, 
though by no means brilliant, was a steadier man than any of 
those already mentioned. He was industrious, and he hed 
self-possession and administrative capacity. Consequently, he 
played a really important part at the Congress of Vienna. 

Professor Webster says that Metternich’s temperament was 
more congenial to Castlereagh than that of any other foreign 
diplomatist. Although Metternich was cynical he was cool 
and practical, and in treating with him Castlereagh at least 
knew where he was and what he must expect. It was quite 
otherwise with the vacillating and mysterious Tsar Alexander, 
who one day would issue an almost hysterical manifesto about 
the brotherhood of man and another day sanction principles 
of action which were indistinguishable from tyranny. The 
main object of Castlereagh, of course, was to keep in existence 
the confederacy of European States which were opposed to 
Napoleon. He was in a strong position, as Great Britain had 
lent money to all her Allies, but little would have been done 
without the energy and purpose which he infused into halting 
counsels, Before the final peace was signed he had tried to 
regulate the future of the conquered territories upon some 
intelligible plan. He was thwarted, and in consequence he had 
to consent to a compromise at the Congress of Vienna. Two 
years ago, when all the world had accepted the fashionable 
cry of “ nationality ’’ as the cure for every ill, the way in which 
Castlereagh was prepared to make the settlement of the smaller 

States serve his one grand object may have seemed inhuman. 
But who would dare, with quite the same confidence to-day, to 
say that he was wrong? Are we not beginning to see that, 
though strong racial consciousness must be respected and must 
not be put in possession of grievances, there is a limit to this, as 
to every rule, and that the elevation of nationality into an 
absolute principle and a test is by no means a universal cure ? 
What may be called the wanton creation of new nations, so 
far from being a cure, is a disease in itself. Castlereagh’s object 


Two things that appear clearly in Castlereagh’s despatches 
are his strong natural feeling towards the people of America 
and his complete confidence in the Duke of WSilington. He 
and the Duke were always for using victory with mercy. Again 
and again they coincided in their views about the necessity of 
allowing France to recover. Liverpool may have expressed, 
indeed did express, his doubts; and as for Bliicher and his 
Prussian soldiers they had continually to be prevented from 
committing acts of provocation and insult. If Castlereagh 
wanted Napoleon, at his first banishment, to be sent much 
further away than Elba, he took that line because he saw that 
nothing but an absolute ban on the great disturber of the peace 
would be effectual. He knew when to be severe and when to 
be temperate. The world had to accept his point of view in 
the end. Tho idea that Castlereagh desired to put Napoleon 
away in some inaccessible place merely in order to restore 
the Bourbons in France was, of course, without warrant. And 
just as he exacted moderation in the field from the reluctant 
Blicher, so he advocated moderation in demanding indemnities 
from France. It is wonderful how far Castlereagh was able 
to enforce his ideas and principles upon others, for he had no 
public opinion behind him which he could use as evidence when 
arguing with his colleagues and instructing his subordinates. 
British public opinion probably consisted of nothing but a 
vague terror of “ Boney” and a hearty desire to be rid of him 
and to end the French danger at any cost. 

Perhaps the honesty of Castlereagh’s intentions in foreign 
policy is best proved by his absence of showiness. As Pro- 
fessor Webster remarks, he did not write with his eye on posterity 
as Metternich and Talleyrand wrote. His public speaking had 
much the same quality as his writing. He was overshadowed 
by Canning, who could make brilliant and witty orations, but 
Canning’s speech was studied, whereas. Castlereagh’s was 
unstudied; and honesty is much more likely to belong to the 
latter than to the former. In writing, his style was sometimes 
involved, but nobody, we think, could mistake the Power and 
impressiveness which it reached on great occasions and when 
Castlereagh felt strongly. We will end by quoting a few sen- 
tences from a memorandum to Lord Liverpool in which Castle- 
reagh pointed out the great danger of making an unnecessary 
show of force in France after the Battle of Waterloo. He was 
for trusting the moderate elements in France, because he felt 
that nothing would be so provocative to the mass of Frenchmen 
as the appearance of any kind of deal between the reactionaries 
and foreigners :— 

“There is also a view of the question which affects intimately 
the position of the Allies, If the high royalist party get into 
power you may rely upon it they will drive things to extremities, 
and that not having the mass with them they will either be the 
victims of their own rashness or the Allied troops must interfere. 
I look to the necessity of such an interposition as so great an 
evil that I deem it of the greatest advantage to keep the power 
in the hands of men whom the nation will not so easily confound 
with the foreigner and the emigrant, a consideration which 
becomes the more pressing if we are to have 150,000 men posted 
in France. . . ©” 





EDWARD CAIRD.* 

Few philosophers during the past century left so profound an 
impression on the minds of those who knew them and heard 
them as did Edward Caird. We have had to wait a long time 
for the memoir which his old pupils, Sir Henry Jones and 
Professor Muirhead, have written, but after thirteen years the 
book seems a weightier tribute to Caird’s personality than if 
it had appeared on the morrow of his death under the influence 
of emotion at the loss of a master and a friend. For this small 
volume, in which Caird’s career and the development of his 
thought are clearly and dispassionately surveyed, shows that 
the lapse of time has confirmed the authors in the belicf that 
Edward Caird was a great man, and that his influence on 
philosophic and religious studies was epoch-making. It will 
help younger readers to comprehend the passionate admiration 
that Caird, as a teacher, aroused in his hearers both at Glasgow 
and at Oxford. His books speak for themselves, but the 
memoir, elucidating his pacific temper and his absorption in 
his work, will make it easier for those who never met him to 
understand his attitude and his creed. 

Edward Caird’s external life was uneventful. He was born 
at Greenock in 1835, and educated first at Glasgow and at 
St. Andrews. He had intended, like his brother John, the 








was what was afterwards called the “ balance of power,” but 
what he called a “ just equilibrium.” 


By Sir Henry Jones and & i. 
(25s. net.] 


* The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird, 
* Muirhead. Glesgow : Macichose, Jackson and Co. 
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famous Principal of Glasgow, to enter the Scottish ministry. 
He changed his mind, and went as a Snell Exhibitioner to Balliol 
in 1860, taking a First in Greats in 1863. He was elected a 
Fellow of Merton in 1864. Bishop Creighton and Professor 
Saintsbury were among his pupils. In 1866 he was elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, and he held the chair 
till 1893, when he was chosen to succeed Jowett as Master of 
Balliol. He resigned the Mastership in 1907 and died a year 
later. He maintained the high traditions of Balliol with un- 
expected success, but his life-work was done at Glasgow. Those 
who know Scottish students may judge of Caird’s moral ascend- 
ancy when they are told by the authors that Caird’s pupils only 
twice in twenty-seven years made a demonstration in the 
lecture-room. His earnest sincerity was manifest even to the 
raw Caledonian youth, and his influence broadened and deepened 
as the years went by. He did not hold aloof from the world. 
His biographers recall his patient efforts to open the university 
to women, to promote the reform of the obsolete university 
organization, and to encourage what we call university extension 
and settlement work in the slums of Glasgow. But Caird’s 
main task was to make men think clearly and honestly on the 
problems of existence, and it is by his philosophic temper that 
he will be remembered. 

Sir Henry Jones’s chapter on “ The Spirit of Caird’s Philo- 
sophy,” as honest and truthful as anything that his master 
wrote, explains admirably the secret of Caird’s influence :— 


“Tt was the singleness and systematic wholeness of his 
doctrines which made them impressive and new in his class- 
room. ‘He gave us of his best unstintedly,’ says another 
witness, ‘never making the mistake of “talking down” to 
his audience, but rather seeking to stimulate his hearers by his 
confidence in their powers. . . . The effect thus produced, I 
believe, on the majority of the class was as if we were witnessing 
the creation of a new world. The deadweight of custom and 
tradition was insensibly lifted, and we felt that for the first time 
we had begun to see things as they are.’ ‘One remembers 
the fresh and living thought daily renewed, the luminous 
exposition, the sympathy. . . . I fear we were convinced we 
eomprehended the whole message through and through. But 
whatever we thought then, what we think now is that it has 
taken all the intervening years to enable us fully to understand 
the vitality and the vaiue of the thought to which it was then 
our privilege to listen. We thought we appreciated him then, 
we appreciate him better now in the light of the intervening 
years and the hours of thought, and, I may add, the experience 
of life which the years have brought us.’ In all these funda- 
mental respects there can be no doubt of the fresh impulse 
which Caird gave to philosophic thought in the English-speaking 
world. Dr. Bonar ‘afilirmed deliberately that there was 
hardly any speculative truth at which he had arrived or thought 
he had arrived, by his own study, that had not owed the shape 
of it if not the substance to the impulse given by Edward Caird.’ 
‘What was it,’ another teacher of philosophy asked himself, 
‘that you learned from Caird ? My own answer is Dr. Bonar's, 
“IT do not know what I did not learn.”’” 


His mental attitude was his own, although he was “ one of 
the greatest and most effective borrowers of his time.” Professor 
Muirhead contributes, at the close of an excellent survey of 
Caird’s thought, a brief statement of his philosophy of religion, 
which brought comfort to many ardent young minds :— 


“The belief in the revelation of a divine spirit in man and 
nature is the one ‘article of a standing or a falling Church.’ 
‘It is the rock upon which the Christian Church is really 
founded and from which it could be built up if every ecclesiastical 
organization that exists were destroyed.’ What form the new 
fabric would take in such an event Caird did not consider it his 
duty to try to indicate. What he was sure of was that there 
would be in it some real continuity with the past, some real 
development from it in the direction of a better understanding, 
and a more resolute endeavour to mould civilization in the spirit, 
of the fundamental faith. In words which more than any 
others might be taken as a statement of his own hopes, he sums 
up his conclusions on the whole matter: ‘The infinite pitiful- 
ness of Jesus to the sorrows and evils of humanity, His absolute 
confidence in the possibility and even the necessity of their 
being remedied and the way in which He bases His confidence on 
the love of God to man and in His own unity as man with God 
—these taken together make up a faith beyond which religion 
cannot go, except in two ways, namely, in the way of under- 
standing them more adequately and of realizing them more 
fully.’ He was sufficient of an optimist to believe that in both 
these respects his own timo had gone beyond any previousage.”’ 


The book is a worthy tribute to a true philosopher. 








MR. LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S NEW BOOK.* 
Most of Mr. Laurence Housman’s readers will probably feel that 
it is a pity that what he tells us was his original intention with 
regard to his new book, Possession, was not, after all, carried 





* Possession: a Peep-Show in Paradise. By Laurence Housman. London $ 
Jonathan Cape. (7s. 6d. net.J 








out. This book was to have formed part of the volume that in. 
cluded “ Angels and Ministers,” the fascinating but too short 
studies in Victorian genre painting which we reviewed only a few 
weeks ago. Unfortified by the political element which pervaded 
the others, Possession is almost too slender. It is nearly without 
climax, and its good-humoured satire is almost too unbarbed, 
The scene takes place in what the stage directions darkly cal] 
“ The Everlasting Habitations.” It represents a comfortably fur. 
nished Victorian drawing-room. One of a family of sisters is in 
possession, and to her, sitting composedly at tea, enter the 
rest of the family—two sisters from the world through Death 
(which in the true Victorian spirit is, of course, never alluded to), 
and the father and mother from other portions of “ The Ever. 
lasting Habitations.” 

The satiric element in the piece is directed towards Victorian 
ideals of family life and certain traits which this life brought out 
in certain characters, but a great deal of the writing is not satire 
at all, but pure and very good observation. The most amusing 
character is the apparition of the father of the family in 
the mirror. It emerges that Mrs. Robinson had refused to 
divorce her husband although he had run off with the governess 
and had wanted her to divorce him. She refused on the plea 
that all marriages were made in heaven. 

“A Vorcr: Luckily, they don’t last there. 

(Greatly startled, they look around, and perceive pre- 
sently in the mirror over the mantelpiece the apparition 
of a figure which they seem dimly to recognize. A 
tall, florid gentleman of the Dundreary type, with long 
side-whiskers, and dressed in the fashion of sixty years 
ago, has taken up his position to one side of the ormolu 
clock, standing, eyeglass in eye, with folded arms 
resting on the mantelslab and a stylish hat in one hand, 
he gazes upon the assembled family with quizzical 
benevolence.) 

Mrs. R. (placidly): What, is that you, Thomas ? 

THOMAS (with the fashionable lisp of the ’ fifties always substituting 
‘th’ for ‘s’) : How do you do, Susan ? 

(There follows a pause, broken courageously by Mrs. 
James.) 

Laura: Are you my Father ? 

Tuomas: I don’t know. Who are you? Who are all of 
you ? 

Lavra: Perhaps I had better explain. This is our dear 
Mother: her you recognize. You are her husband; we are 
your daughters. This is Martha, this is Julia, and I’m Laura.” 
He expounds his theory that it was the peculiar quality of 
life in his family that made him originally run off with the 
governess and later take to evil courses. He is, however, now 
quite bland and unangry over it all. 

““LaurA: Haven’t you any affection for your old home ? 

Tuomas: None. It was a prison. You were the gaolers 

and the turnkeys. To keep my feet in the domestic way you 
made me wool-work slippers, and I had to wear them. You gave 
me neckties, which I wouldn’t wear. You gave me affection of 
a demanding kind, which I didn’t want. You gave me a moral 
atmosphere which I detested. And at last 1 could bear it no 
more, and I escaped.” 
Taken with its more definitely flavoured brothers and sisters 
Possession would have been a delight, as it will still be to those 
who have read what must be regarded as its first volume—the 
still incomparable Angels and Ministers. 





ETON FABLES.* 

WE find Mr. Alington’s new fables very unequal. Some of them 
were delivered to the younger boys of the school in Lower 
Chapel, others to older boys in College Chapel and in his own 
division. Hence they vary from the elementary to the 
subtle. The simpler ones probably sounded well enough when 
preached in Mr. Alington’s impressive voice to a suitable audi- 
ence, but we rather question the wisdom of setting them out in 
cold print, where, from their somewhat elaborate allegory and 
presentation, and the familiar character of their content, they 
rather give the impression of emptiness. On a different level are 
the last two fables, ‘‘ The Moving Staircase” and “‘ Old Wine 
in New Bottles,” the former for the aptness and vividness of 
its illustration, the latter for its disturbing quality of paradox. 
The question raised is of the possibility of miracles. Mr. 
Alington makes his “ Uncle Richard ” take up the position that 
it is foolish to say that the miracles are impossible since we 
know so little of natural laws. 

“*T quite agree we don’t know everything,’ said I; 
surely it’s right to use what knowledge we've got?’ 


‘ Of course it is,’ answered Uncle Richard; * but don’t use 
it to bar out the possibility of more knowledge coming I tell 


‘Eton Fables. By Cyril Alington, “Head-Master of Eton College. London: 
ngmans. (Js. 6d. net, 


* but 
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vou the thing I’m really afraid of is being made to look a fool 
at the Day of Judgment. ‘ Why didn’t you believe this ? 
they'll say to me, and I shall say, “Oh! I didn’t think it was 
possible.” “And what do you know about possibilities ? 
they'll say, and I shouldn’t know what to answer.’ ” 

But if we believe that all the miracles are explicable by undis- 
covered natural laws—as to some extent the miracles of healing 
have proved to be—does not this amount to a complete dis- 
belief in all miracles, which are, by definition we suppose, some- 
thing which is not capable of explanation by any natural law, 
discovered or undiscovered ? 








GEORGE Ill. AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Sripom is a prize essay so interesting as we have found The 
Influence of George III. on the Development of the Constitution, 
by A. Mervyn Davies (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d. net), 
which gained the Stanhope Essay Prize last summer. The 
subject set was unusually attractive—prize essay themes are 
too often obscure and dull—but the author merits praise for 
his lucid and dispassionate treatment of the question. Too 
often George III. is denounced as if he had tried to filch away 
the people’s liberties. Burke, in attacking the ‘‘ King’s friends,” 
is often represented as a modern democrat. Mr. Mervyn 
Davies sees that such interpretations of the situation are 
unhistorical :— 

“The Revolution had transferred power from the Crown to 

Parliament, but not from Parliament to the people. Elections 
were merely a question of a choice of masters, not a decision 
of policy nor a conflict of principles ; ‘ ministers were changed, 
policies adopted and discarded, war declared and peace made, 
without the least reference to the electors.” Thus did the 
Whigs show the limited nature of their principle of ‘ civil and 
religious liberty.’ It certainly did not imply to them any form 
of popular government with a share in its control to every 
man, for in the eighteenth century not one Englishman in fifty 
possessed a vote, and until George III. had somewhat disturbed 
their comfortable and secure tenure of power the Whigs as a 
whole were averse to any extension of the franchise. ‘ Liberty’ 
had not been secured, as the Whigs imagined, in 1688 when 
Parliament control!ed the Crown nor could it be secured until 
the nation gained control of Parliament.” 
Mr. Mervyn Davies describes the King’s management of his 
caucus in some detail, with extracts from the royal correspond- 
ence. George III. was a shrewd and resolute party manager 
and the Whig oligarchy strove against him in vain. Mr. Mervyn 
Davies, seduced by Burke’s glamour, is too kind to the Rocking- 
ham Whigs, who were really no more enlightened than the 
other factions. But his estimate of the general results of the 
King’s action is thoughtful and sound. The essay is well 
worth reading. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 
Str Josrrn Porr has edited a volume of selections from The 
Correspondense of Sir John Macdonald (H.«Milford, 21s. net), 
which will be of great interest to students of the history of 
Canada and of the constitutional practice throughout the 
British Sir John Macdonald, who died in 1891 
at the age of seventy-six, was the first Prime Minister of the 
Dominion which he had done much to found, and in hislong terms 
of office he saw the union firmly established. The correspond- 
ence extends over half a century, from 1840, when the young 
barrister was appointed to inquire into claims arising out of the 
rebellion of 1837-8, down to 1891. The letters of special interest 
are those which passed between Macdonald and the successive 
Governors-General under whom he served, for they throw a 
flood of light on the relations obtaining between the Prime 
Minister and the representative of the Crown. Macdonald took 
infinite pains to acquaint the Governor-General with the progress 
of events and the changes in the political situation, and to advise 
him on any formal decision that had to be taken either at Ottawa 
or in Whitehall. Lord Dufferin’s letter of October 19th, 1873, 
pointing out that the scandal occasioned by the corrupt dealings 
of agents of the Ministry required Sir John Macdonald to resign 
office, is a model of courtesy and tact displayed in most difficult 
circumstances. So long as Governors-General and Prime Min- 
isters can co-operate in that spirit of friendly candour, the 
unwritten constitution which astonishes foreign observers will 
work perfectly. Macdonald’s correspondence is interesting 
also in regard to the establishment and completion of the 
Dominion. Prince Edward Island did not come in till 1873. 
Nova Scotia, which came in at once, returned at the elections 
of 1867 eighteen opponents of union out of the nineteen members, 


Dominions. 


but gradually became reconciled. Newfoundland stood out, 





though Macdonald tried hard to overcome her reluctance and 
repeated his efforts in later years. He was content to rely on 
persuasion, unlike some unprincipled politicians nearer home. 
Newfoundland, we may add, has a population of a quarter of a 
million—one-fifth of that of North-East Ulster—but she is not 
supposed to be unable to bear the responsibilities of Dominion 
status, 





FICTION. 





JURGEN.* 

WHEN this book was published in America, proceedings were 
taken against it by the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice under what are known as the “ Comstock” laws. An 
‘“* Emergency Committee’ of American authors was formed to 
make a protest, and the aid of their English colleagues was 
invoked, not without success. Subsequently, this committee 
published a volume on the case containing many opinions. 
Among those I have been delighted to find one which almost 
exactly expresses my own. Mr. J. W. Linn, of Chicago 
University, writes thus :— 

“T haven't read Jurgen and probably shan’t read it, as Cabell 

bores me to tears. As for the law, I haven’t read that either, 
and am not therefore qualified to protest against it. I object 
on principle to the suppression of free speech, but I prefer 
to center my energies on the protection of people who can’t 
help themselves, rather than crusade for prosperous and affected 
pseudo-litterateurs like Mr. Cabell.” 
It is only fair to add that the outspoken Mr. Linn afterwards 
allowed his name to be affixed to the general protest on grounds 
of principle; but, in doing so, he reasserted his opinion of Mr. 
Cabell. And, indeed, it is a pity that this work should have been 
suppressed, and that its suppression should have produced such 
a pother: for many readers of it, who would have desired, like 
Mr. Linn, to protest in a general way against interference with 
free speech, must have felt their eloquence wither on their lips 
#3 they remembered some of even the most innocent passages in 
Jurgen’s adventures. And there let us leave the question of 
morals, which only confuses the issue. Even if it were necessary 
to protect readers against themselves, it is hard to suppose that 
anyone’s morals could be injured by Mr. Cabell’s flat and 
uninteresting symbolism. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole brackets Jurgen with Mr. de la Mare’s 
Memoirs of a Midget and thinks that here may be “‘ the beginning 
of a fine English return to Imagination.” But the sources of 
the particular brand of ‘“ Imagination” which Mr. Cabell 
peddles at twenty-five shillings the time are to be found in 
English literature in quite recent years. They are to be found 
precisely in the romances of Mr. Maurice Hewlett. To what 
he drew from that spring and from The Well at the World’s End 
Mr. Cabell has, indeed, added something of his own—a little 
cheap cynicism, a little vulgar flippancy, a little demure pruri- 
ency, things which make the water turbid. He has also intro- 
duced into his style a faded reminiscence of the more mediaeval 
manner of Mr. Belloc. This is how the story begins :— 

“Tt is a tale which they narrate in Poictesme, saying: In 
the old days lived a pawnbroker named Jurgen; but what his 
wife called him was very often much worse than that. She 
was a high-spirited woman, with no especial gift for silence.” 
Observe the impressive effect made by translating music-hall 
jokes into pseudo-mediaeval jargon. The pawnbroker recovers, 
in a sinister manner, his free and roving youth, loses his scolding 
wife and sets out on a journey through the kingdoms of fantasy. 
He rescues Guenevere from a Troll King named Thragnar and 
restores her to her father, whose name is King Gogyrvan. He 
makes love to Guenevere :— 

** But I would never consider doing such a thing,’ said 
Guenevere ; ‘and whatever must you think of me to make such 
a proposal !’ ; pe 

‘That too, my dearest, is a matter which I can only explain 
in private.’ 

* And if I were to report your insolence to my father—— 

‘You would annoy him exceedingly: and from such griefs 
it is our duty to shield the aged.’ 

‘ And besides, I am afraid.’ 

‘Oh, my dearest,’ says Jurgen, and his voice quavered, 
because his love and his sorrow seemed very great to him: 
‘but, oh, my dearest, can it be that you have not faith in me! 
For with all my body and soul I love you, as I have loved you 
ever since I first raised your face between my hands, and under- 
stood that I had never before known beauty. Indeed, I love 
you as, I think, no man has ever loved any woman that lived 
in the long time that is gone, for my love is worship and no less. 


9? 





® Jurgen. By ‘James Branch Cabeil. London; Lane, (25s, net.) 
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Tho touch of your hand sets me to trembling, dear; and the 
look of your grey eyes makes me forget there is anything of 
pain or grief or evil anywhere: for you are the loveliest thing 
God ever made, with joy in the new skill that had come to His 
fingers. And you have not faith in me!’” 

One cannot but admire the skill with which in this passage Mr. 
Cabell manages the transition from cheap flippancy to affected 
sentimentality : he can, as they say, touch many keys, and they 
are all out of tune. 

We need not further follow the adventures of the romantic 
pawnbroker through Cocaigne, where he made love to Queen 
Anaitis, and Leuké, where he found Achilles and Helen on the 
throne, or through Heaven and Hell, which also he visited. 
They are all described in the same manner. There is one remark 
made by Jurgen which the reader may care to take as a motto 
for this occasion : “ I will taste any drink once.” The phrase, in 
its romanesque and high-faluting surroundings, is typical of 
Mr. Cakell’s shallow and obtuse humour ; but in this connexion 
it has an undeniable aptness. Epwarp SHANKS. 


Orner Novers.—Mendoza and a Litile Lady. By William 
Caine. (Putnam. 6s. net.)—What there is of Bohemia in this 
story of artists and art critics does not accord with the stereo- 
typed conception of that region. It is much more like the 
real thing, and as such affords an illuminating background for 
a love-story which is at once charming and pathetic. Gods. 
By Shaw Desmond. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. net.)—The “ wild 
Irish’ element is very much to the fore in Mr. Desmond’s 
book—too much so for its success in the matter of cohesion, 
Passion is apt to be suffocating when administered in too 
large doses, and the importance—to the reader—of the life 
of Finn Fontaine, journalist, suffers proportionately. The 
Hidden Whirlpool. By David O'Neil. (C. W. Daniel, Ltd. 
7s. net.)—The high purpose which actuated the author of 
The Hidden Whirlpool to write a novel round such a terrible 
subject as the White Slave Traffic demands recognition. The 
unsavoury material is handled with all possible delicacy, while 
the indictment is plain and complete. 











POETS AND POETRY. 


BEHIND THE EYES.* 
Mr. Ricxworp’s book of poems is one that will make his 
reviewers write his name down in that little list that I suppose 
we all keep—the list of writers whose next productions are to 
be watched for. Behind the Eyes has a great many bad lines in 
it and several bad poems. There is, besides, a certain sameness 
about the general tone of the verse. There are too many 
** jewelled birds’ and ‘ white petals.” Above all, there are too 
many assorted girls. Sometimes they are “sea cold,” some- 
times “flat breasted,” sometimes “low laughing,” sometimes 
“dank haired.” However adjectived, they swarm in the less 
successful poems. But there are quite half a dozen poems in 
the book that are quickened by real beauty. It is difficult to 
know whether to show the reader stanzas from ‘“* Beauty invades 
the sorrowful heart,” or “ Sick Thoughts,” or a passage from 
“These are strange woods that call,’ or from “ Lovers.” Per- 
haps “ The sorrowful heart,” though the poem is not of superior 
merit to the others, will give the reader the best idea of the 
flavour of Mr. Rickword’s work. Beauty, complains the 
poet, still follows him even beyond his dreams. Why will she 
not seek instead some mind that, like a warm forest, is rich in 
flowers and gay-feathered birds ? 
“Come not to my faint meadows and pale skies 

‘To trouble the quiet waters with your smile, 

For at your bright feet weary birds arise, 

Beating their sorrow-laden wings the while ; 


And spreading storms of pain 
Across the countries of my brain. 


Where they, poor starved desires, had found some peace 
Beside the sombre marshes. But your ghost 
Approaching, like the morning, with increase 

Of visions dark with meaning, stirs their host, 

And as bats in a lair 

They wake with mazed, dream-haunted stare. 


Musing who comes to quicken their dead lands, 
And silver pallid streams, and with rich green 
Paint the dun grass, and gild the deathly sands, 
And waken them with singing. You wild Queen 
At whose victorious voice 

The solemn trees uplift them and rejoice.” 


There is some such fullness of content in all Mr. Rickword’s 


A, Eevind the Eyes. By Edgell Rickword. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 








poetry. His verse is sometimes clumsy, but time will cure that 
It is never thin and never forced. A. WILLIAMs-Etus, 








GIFT-BOOKS., 





STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


“ KaTHaRtInE Tynan” has the art of writing modern fairy 
tales. Bitha’s Wonderful Year (Milford, 6s. net) is a capital 
example of her skill. The pretty young girl from the West 
of Ireland, who comes with her invalid father to earn her 
living in London by arranging the flowers at balls and dinners, 
is as successful as if she had gone to Fairyland. She is befriended 
by a Duke and at least two Duchesses and many other charming 
people. Even the unsympathetic aunt repents in the end, 
and the Congested Districts Board buys what seems to be a 
derelict estate for £100,000. We must confess that it is pleasant 
for once to see the optimists getting the best of it in fiction, 
and we are sure that all young girls will be delighted with 
this engaging and cheerful story. Martin Pippin in the 
Apple-Orchard, by Eleanor Farjeon (Collins, 6d. net), 
is a set of six romantic tales of old Sussex with a prologue, 
interludes and an epilogue recalling the shepherds and milk- 
maids of the Golden Age. It is a pretty piece of sentiment. 

In The Mystery of Saffron Manor, by E. E. Cowper (Blackie, 
6s. net), a family of young girls let their big house and act as 
maids to the new tenants, reserving a wing of the house for their 
old aunt. The children of the newcomers are puzzled by the 
lights in the wing, which is supposed to be shut up, and alarmed 
by the aunt, who wanders about at night like a ghost. A woman 
in a caravan tries to gain admission to the closed wing to look 
for pearls which a burglar friend has hidden there. It is a nice 
creepy story. Their London Cousins, by Lydia Miller Middleton 
(Blackie, 6s. net), is a cheerful tale of two Scottish children 
who make a long stay in London and find by experience that 
Londoners are not so bad after all. They have an amusing 
encounter with an American child, who is as shy as they are at 
first, but who turns out to be entirely human. Dimsie Moves Up, 
by Dorita Fairlie Bruce (Milford, 63. net), is a well-written story 
of a school near the sea, with a smugglers’ cave hard by and a 
secret stairway to it. A tennis match is described with much 
spirit. 

Mrs. E. M. Channon’s Two from Miss Tiddeman’s (Chambers, 
4s. net) is sure to be popular with young readers. An American 
millionaire plays the favourite part of fairy godmother in a little 
village, and the two children who attend Miss Tiddeman’s school 
are amusingly candid after they have accidentally found a pot 
of magic ointment and applied it to their faces. The little girl, 
who says quite truthfully that she does not want to go to the 
Duchess’s party, and who tells the rich great-aunt that she is a 
tiresome old thing, creates some laughable situations for her 
very conventional mother. Whether the victims of the chil- 
dren’s candour would have taken the lesson to heart so dutifully 
is perhaps uncertain, but the author at any rate makes very 
good fun out of their embarrassments. Margery Finds 
Herself, by Doris A. Pocock (Blackie, 5s. net), is a comical 
tale about a spoilt child of twelve who is sent toa boarding-school 
and finds that life is made very hard for her with fagging and 
other methods of peaceful persuasion. Margery’s attempt to 
revenge herself on her chief tormentor is somewhat far-fetched, 
but the story is interesting. 

In A Christmas Mystery (Lane, 6s. net) Mr. W. J. Locke 
gives a new version of the story of the Magi—three old and 
worldly-wise men who find themselves unwillingly going to 
spend Christmas at a remote country house in Cornwall, and 
who are stranded on a snow-bound moor near a poor cottage, 
where they find a lonely woman dying ir childbirth and assist, 
despite themselves, at a nativity. The little story is seasonable 
and well told, and it is thoughtfully illustrated by Mr. W. W. 
Lendon. 

Miss May Wynne’s Mervyn, Jock or Joe (Blackie, 5s. net) is 
a lively story of a small boy who has been most correctly brought 
up by his uncle and aunt and trained to behave like “ a little 
gentleman.” On a visit to the country he makes friends with 
three extremely natural children, who are always untidy and 
always in scrapes. Mervyn tries to outdo them in untidiness 
and incurs the wrath of his aunt, with serious consequences. lit 
is a most entertaining book. 

The Fourth Form Detectives, by Christine Chaundler (Nisbet, 
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6s. net), is an amusing story, in which some girls try to 
emulate Sherlock Holmes in discovering the thief who has 
They make laughable mistakes in the 
course of their search. A swimming match is well described in 
the opening pages. The heroine of Loyal to the School, a pleasant 
story by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 6s. net), is a clever girl who 
has. through poverty to act as a governess-pupil and who, 
nevertheless, has a good deal of fun at school. The meanness of 
some rich relations is satirized._—Three Pickles In and Out of 
School, by May Baldwin (Chambers, 5s. net), is a lively tale 
of three small children who are left in the care of a young 
unmarried aunt. It is well written and full of incident. The 
Two Form-Captains, by Elsie Jeannette Oxenham (Chambers, 
bs. net), is a story of two boarding-schools, one for boys and the 
other for girls, in Switzerland. The ordinary school experiences 
have an unusual flavour and are agreeably described. 

The Girl of the Pampas, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 6s. net), 
is an interesting story of life on an estancia in the Argentine, 
and of adventures among the Indians.—Angel Unawares, by 
Queenie Scott-Hopper (Harrap, 6s. net), is concerned with a 
village on the Borders. The heroine helps to settle a long- 
standing dispute about property by finding a long lost parish 
register. There is an old miser up in a tower who lends a touch 
of strangeness to the story. 

Queen’s Manor School, by Mrs. Everett Green (Stanley Paul, 
5s. net), is a good story by a practised hand. It is more serious 
in tone than usual, and there are some tragic incidents. But 
it is distinctly interesting. -In The New Prefect, by Dorothea 
Moore (Nisbet, 6s. net), the heroine’s promotion annoys some of 
her schoolfellows, who threaten to leave the school in a body. 
She retaliates by inventing telegrams from parents anxious to 
place their daughters at the school. It is an amusing and 
high-spirited book.——Ginger, by Isabel M. Peacocke (Ward, 
Lock, 48. net), is a painful story of a New Zealand child whose 
widowed mother married again. The stepfather is a Murd- 
stone of an insanely brutal type, who ill-treats both his own 
children and the stepdaughter. The story is well written, but 
the gloom of it is too little relieved. Back to Billabong, by 
Mary Grant Bruce (Ward, Lock, 4s. net), describes: the experi- 
ences of a young girl who goes out with her brother to Australia 
after the War and lives with him on a farm. It is a highly inter- 
esting and cheerful story. Mrs. Bruce writes of what she knows 
well.—The Island of Secrets, by E. E. Cowper (Blackie, 5s.), 
is concerned with the adventures of four children, with a dog, 
who go and camp out on a little island in a river, where they 
are frightened by a tramp. It is a pleasant book. 


taken various trinkets. 

















ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Mr. ArcutpaLpD Hurp’s The Sea Traders (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net) 
is a popular history of our merchant marine, which young people 
will find interesting. It begins with the merchant venturers 
of mediaeval London and Bristol, describes the early voyages 
to India, and goes on to the rise of Liverpool and the great ship- 
owners of modern days.——The Romance of Modern Railways, 
by T. W. Corbin (Seeley, Service, 7s. net), gives a clear and 
simple account of the working of a railway, including electric 
lines and tubes. It is well illustrated and will probably teach 
fathers, as well as boys, a good many things that they do not 
know. 

Mr. Edward Step’s British Insect Life (Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. 
net) is a competently written introduction to entomology, with 
many good illustrations. The same author has compiled 
an excellent pocket volume on Animal Life in the British Isles 
(Warne, 10s. 6d. net), which contains detailed accounts of the 
British fauna, apart from birds, with an abundance of excellent 
photographs, nearly half of them printed in colours. It is a 
most useful book. 

Mrs. Nina Salaman has compiled Apples and Honey (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d. net) as a gift-book for Jewish boys and girls. 
It is an anthology of tales, passages from Scripture, historical 
excerpts, and literary selections of special interest to Jews, 
such as Byron’s “O! weep for those that wept by Babel’s 


> 





stream” and a quotation from George Eliot on “ the Jewish 
nation.” The book is well edited and well printed. 


Mrs. Flora Klickmann has written another of her entertaining 
and humorous books about the countryside, entitled The Trail 
of the Ragged Robin (R.T.S., 7s. net). She has a keen eye for 
the follies of Government inspectors, obstinate peasants, impor- 


as well as for the beauties of nature. 
paths and woods in the Wye Valley are charming. 


Her descriptions of field 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
of Fairyland. By Alice E. Massy-Beresford. 
With pictures in colour by Jeannie McConnell. (Elkin 
Mathews. 7s. 6d. net.)—War and loss and sorrow are gently 
and sympathetically touched on in these verses, in which the 
invaded countries are symbolized as Fairyland. The little 
poem ends somewhat abruptly with a promise of comfort ‘“ to 
the widows and orphans of the invaders.” The illustrations are 
pleasing. 

Old Time and the Boy; or, Prehistoric Wonderland. By Lady 
Bray, with illustrations by Christian O’Connor-Morris. (Allenson. 
5s. net.)—This is a spirited story of the exciting and amusing 
things that happened to the Stirling family one summer holiday. 
The characters are skilfully drawn, and though we are intro- 
duced to a large party of children of all ages, as well as grown-up 
people, they are all delightfully natural in the way they act 
and react on each other. We do not hear very much about the 
extinct monsters, but the two poems and Mrs. O’Connor-Morris’s 
pictures make us wish that Lady Bray would tell us more about 
them. The book will have a special interest to those who are 
familiar with the country in which the scene is laid, and to 
whom the Silent Pool, for instance, is more than .a charming 
name. 

What Happened. Then, by W. M. Letts (Wells Gardner, 
7s. 6d. net), is an attractive set of short stories, with amusing 
illustrations by Miss Honor Appleton. “ How the Boys made 
Cakes,” for example, relates how the youngsters put too much 
soda in the dough and made themselves feel so ill that they 
thought they had taken poison by mistake-——-The Golden 
Windows, by Laura E. Richards (Allenson, 5s. net), is a new 
illustrated edition of a favourite collection of fables, thought- 
fully written and soundly moral in tone.——Chickabiddy Stories, 
by Edmund Mitchell (Wells Gardner, 5s. net), a well-printed 
book with good illustrations, contains seven pleasant little tales, 
of which ** The Discontented Sparrow ”’ is perhaps the best.—— 
The Disobedient Kids, by Bozena Nemcova, interpreted by 
W. H. Tolman and V. Smetanka (Prague: B. Koci, and London: 
Philip Allan, 6s. net), is an entertaining series of ten Czech 
fairy tales, charmingly illustrated in line and colour by A. 
Scheiner. One of the tales is a variant of ‘“ Tom Thumb.” 
The book is printed in a fine bold type and does great credit 
to the Prague printers. Favourite French Fairy Tales, by 
Barbara Douglas (Harrap, 7s. 6d. net), are mostly from Perrault, 
such as Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty. They are pleasantly 
retold and the coloured pictures are good. 


An Invasion 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 
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The tenth volume of the English Catalogue of Books, covering 
the five years 1916-1920, has just been’ published in a stout, 
well-bound volume of over 1,300 pages (Publishers’ Circular, 
£10 10s.) It contains an alphabetical list of about 45,000 books, 
with the size, price, publisher and exact date of publication of 
each of them. For librarians and for booksellers and for many 
other people who have to do with books this admirable work is, 
of course, indispensable. The English Catalogue is now complete 
from the year 1801. It reflects high credit on its publisher and 
its editor. 


Mr. A. Albert Campbell has reprinted from the Belfast Tele- 
graph some valuable articles on Belfast Newspapers, Past and 
Present (Belfast: W. & G. Baird, which are a useful 
contribution to the history of the British press that has still 
to be written. The first newspaper published in Belfast—in 
1737—-was the News-Letter, which is still flourishing; it is the 
oldest paper in Ireland and one of the very few British news- 
papers which can boast of an uninterrupted existence from the 
The Northern Whig dates from 


1s.), 


reign of George the Second. 
1824, 


William Shakespeare and William Shaksper : Dual or Singular ? 
By Edward Watson. (P. 8. King. 6d. net.)—Mr. Watson 
attempts in twelve pages to give “ a précis of what is known with 





tunate canvassers for charities, and “ advanced” young women, 





certainty regarding William Shaksper or William Shakespeare.” 
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He concludes that either “a young man without education, 
means, influence or advantages” went to London and wrote 
the plays, or that “the gifted author” planned “ an claborate 
mystification.” Unfortunately, Mr. Watson’s précis is sadly 
incomplete. The case for the belief that the young man from 
Stratford wrote the plays is far stronger than Mr. Watson 
supposes. 


The Land Union, at 15 Lower Grosvenor Place, is issuing, 
free of charge, a useful little pamphlet, Income-tax on Land 
and House Property: Notes on Deducticns and Exemptions, in 
view of the fact that many owners “ are not aware of the many 
exemptions and deductions from income-tax to which they are 
entitled.” 


The Post Office of India and its Story. By Geoffrey Clarke. 
(Lane. 16s. net.)—The Indian postal service dates only from 
1854, but has grown into a remarkably complete and efficient 
service, covering all India except about ten native States. Mr, 
Clarke’s account of the service is compact and interesting. He 
comments on the laxity of some postmen in the towns, but he 
speaks highly of the postal runners, mostly drawn from the less 
civilized races, who have very rarely been known to fail in their 
duty, whatever the dangers, from tigers or tempests, that 
confronted them. He recalls the history of the old overland 
routes by Suez or by Baghdad and Aleppo, and the curious 
practice, abolished not long ago, of sorting the mails on the 
steamers between Suez and Bombay. There is a good chapter 
on Indian postage-stamps. Among the illustrations is a photo- 
graph of the Calcutta Post Office with the adjacent marble 
pavement marking the site of the Black Hole of 1756. 


Procés de Condamnation de Jeanne d Arc. Texte, Traduction 
et Notes par Pierre Champion. Two volumes. (Paris: 
Champion.)—M. Pierre Champion, the well-known mediaevalist, 
has produced a scholarly new edition of the report of the trial 
of St. Joan of Arc in 1431. He gives in one volume the Latin 
text and the surviving fragments of what he regards as the 
French original, and in another volume a full! translation in 
modern French with a Jong historical introduction, full notes 
and an index. His edition is more complete and more con- 
venient to use than the five volumes in which Quicherat edited 
the text eighty years ago. Of the trial M. Champion says that 
it was “a masterpiece of partiality under the appearance of 
the most regular of procedures.” Pierre Cauchon, the Burgun- 
dian Bishop of Beauvais, was the evil genius of the piece, but 
it is fair to remember that his own Church repudiated him five- 
and-twenty years later. 


In the Hands of Arabs. By Zetton Buchanan. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Buchanan’s narrative of 
the Arab rising at Shahraban, north-east of Baghdad, in August, 
1920, is interesting and dramatic. She had joined her husband, 
who was the Irrigation Officer at Shahraban, only three months 
before. When the Arabs rose, Captain Buchanan and his fellow- 
officers were murdered and the native levies ran away. Mrs. 
Buchanan, with a wounded sergeant, two other Englishmen and 
a few Indians were taken captive, and were not rescued till a 
month later. Mrs. Buchanan describes her imprisonment in 
detail. Whether the relieving column could have been sent 
sooner, as she suggests, is by no means clear, for the rising on 
the Euphrates had to be checked and there were few troops 
available. The book is well illustrated with photographs. 


Yorkshiremen of the Restoration, By J. S. Fletcher. (G. 
Allen and Unwin. 1s. 6d. net.)—This book contains a dozen 
short memoirs of notable Yorkshiremen of the seventeenth 
century. The third Lord Fairfax, who gave place to Cromwell! 
as Parliamentary commander in 1648 and who heiped to restore 
Charles IT., is the most important of the group, with Halifax 
the “ Trimmer.” Others are Sir Henry Slingsby, the stout old 
Cavalier who was executed in 16583 Bishop Lake, the Non-juror, 
and Archbishop Tillotson; Sir John Reresby, the diarist, and 
Obadiah Walker, the Master of University College, Oxford, who 
turned Roman Catholic and helped James II. in his attempt 
to pervert the University. It is a readable book. 





Sir Pherozeshah Mehia: A Politiod Biography. By H. P. 
Mody. (Bombay: Times of India. Two volumes.)—We must 


ke content to draw attention to this able and instructive memoir 
of an enlightened Indian politic’,n, who was the antithesis of 





the Gandhis and Mahomed Alis. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
who died in 1915 at the age of seventy, was a highly successfy! 
Parsi barrister who took an active part in the municipal affairs 
of Bombay and was one of the promoters of the first National 
Congress at Bombay in 1885. He was elected to the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council in 1893 and was knighted in 1904. This 
detailed account of his political career is well worth reading. 


Works or REFERENCE.—Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, 
Landed and Official Classes for 1922 (Kelly’s Directories, 20s, 
net) is the forty-eighth edition of a most accurate and convenient 
work. The alphabetical arrangement saves much time and 
trouble when one is hurriedly looking for some titled person who 
belongs to a large family. The “leading members of the 
mercantile community ” are being gradually added to the list, 
The book contains over 1,850 pages and is remarkably well 
printed.———Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Com- 
panionage, 1922, edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige (Dean, 
85s. net), has been revised with care and seems to be ag 
accurate and comprehensive as ever. The preface is well worth 
reading. The editor points out that Mr. Lloyd George as 
Prime Minister has in five years beaten even Mr. Asquith’s 
record for creating peers, although of course the Coalition 
creations include War honours. Many more claims for the 
revival of ancient baronies and earldoms have, it seems, been 
put forward. The death of a clerical K.C.V.O. inspires the 
editor to point out that an ecclesiastic does not reccive the 
accolade, and does not therefore take the title of “Sir’’; the 
wife is not styled ‘‘ Lady” unless she has a special warrant, 
but she has the precedence customary to the wife of a K.C.Y.0. 
The Churchman’s Year Book, 1922 (Mowbray, 3s. 6d. 
net), consists of a clerical “‘ Who's Who ” and of general informa- 
tion given under heads in alphabetical order. It is a most 
useful book, containing much detail that is not easily found 
elsewhere about Church matters. The article on * Division 
of Dioceses,” for instance, is a good summary of the salient 
facts. That curious and familiar book, the Almanech 
Hachette, 1922 (Hachette, 3 francs 50 c.), is as wonderful 
as ever. French people like their reference-books to be 
amusing, and their wants are well supplied in this medley of 
articles and pictures—“ a little popular encyclopaedia of prac- 
tical affairs” which is as unlike “ Whitaker” as anything 
could well be. The page of pictures of French fishing-boats 
is one among many pieces of information that will be found 
novel. 











BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 








Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Laureateship: a Study of the Office of Poet Laureate in 
England with some Account of the Pcets. By Edmund Kemper 
Broadus, (Clarendon Press, 15s.net.)——-Ten Lssays on Zionism 
and Judaism. By Achad Ha-am. ‘Translated from the Hebrew 
by Leon Simon. (Routledge, 6s. net.)——The Legacy of (reece. 
Essays by Gilbert Murray, W. R. Inge, ete. Edited by R. W. 
Livingstone. (Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


LIBERTY’S XMAS CATALOGU 
CON — 


COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris 





HANDKERCHIEFS AS XMAS GIFTS 


Write for our Xmas Price List, No. 40 P., describing 
and illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 
from 2s. 3d. per dozen to £5 cach. We guarantee 
delivery and pay carriage on orders of 203. upwards ia 
the U.K, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Irelanc 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timirteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,555. 
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The Best Daily Beverage 


A cup of cocoa made with Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk 
is a nourishing and sustaining beverage, welcome at any icine 
of the day, and taken the last thing at night is especially useful 
in preventing Insomnia. j 

Its fine flavour is a characteristic feature, and being partially 
peptonized, it has the great merit of being perfectly easy of 
digestion, even by those who aro quite unable to take tea, 
coffee, or cocoa in the ordinary form. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk needs only hot water. Try 
it this winter. It will keep you in health and prove an excellent 
safeguard against chills. 

TESTIMONY :—“TI have been compelled to abstain from taking tea, coffee 
and cocoa for over eight months. I can truly say that your Cocoa and Milk 
has simply worked wonders with me. I have always been able to retain it, and 
have found it most soothing and satisfying, and of the greatest assistance in 
promoting sleep.” 


Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores, 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 


PEPTONIZED 


COCOA & MILK 








Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
French Government surplus stock Burgundy 
taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


POMMAR D 
Per 43/- dozen. 


Most Suftable Wine for present season. 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
; LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ 8.’ 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
2. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing 
at ONE o'clock precisely : 

DECEMBER 19TH.—JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS and BOOKS. 
XCEMBER 19TH AND 2Ist..-VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, ILLU- 
MINATED and Other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the 
property of Edward Penton, Esq.; of the late Sir Thomas Brooke, ¥F.S.A.; 
of the Marchese Alfieri; of Lieut.-Colonel G. Meynell; of the late P. Berney 
Ficklin, Esq., F.S.A.; and from the Blaenpant Library (sold by order of A. 
Brigstocke, Esq., aud with leave of the Court). ; 

DECEMBER 20TH AND 21sT.—ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, the property 
of Colonel Blackburne, C.B., Hale Hall, Liverpool; of the Lady Sarah Wilson; 
and Heirlooms from the Walsingham Estate, sold by order of Major C. B. Lee 
Warner and the Trustees. 

On view. Catalogue 


‘YOUNG JAPANESE STUDENT of good family desires 
home with English people of position in London where he can have 


English conversation and it possible young society. Liberal terms. Best 
references given and required.—box 10388, Spectator, 13 York St., London, W.C. 2. 





may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—tThe Senate invite appli- 
cations for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of SANSKRIT tenable at the 
School of Oriental Studies. Salary £800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on January 16th, 1922, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LAUNCESTON. 

Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach chiefly Botany 
and Elementary Chemistry Training or good experience essential. Science 
Degree desirable. Salary £187 to £320, according to experience. 

Applications, giving full particulars, with copies of testimonials, should be sent 
as soon as possible to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Horwell Grammar School for 
Girls, Launceston, Cornwall. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

December 10th, 1921. 











TALIAN LADY (25), Italian and French University 

degrees, experience,excellent references, SEEKS ENGAGEMENT beginning 

Kaster term. School, family or office. Mention conditions when writing.— 
GiUNCHI, 42 Rue Berbisey, Dijon, Franco, 





MUNICIPAL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for this School to leave England in 
January, 1922. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, 
a" Graduates, fully trained and Certificated and qualified to teach 
sotany. 

Commencing Pay Taels 235 per mensem with additional pay of Taels 15 per 
mensem for Mistress holding a University degree. No allowances except par- 
ticipation in the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable 
at the end of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s. 8d., but exchange is 
liable to fluctuation. The pre-war value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d. 

First class passage provided and half pay is allowed during the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the COUNCIL'S 
AGENTS, by whom application must be received as early as possible. 
Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 

Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


HANGHATI COUNCIL, 
S 


December, 1921. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


ON EDUCATION, 


|S Talieeiadiatie 





“The one condition of success, your 
sole safeguard, is the moral worth 
and intellectual clearness of the indi- 
vidual Education 
give these, but it can cherish them and 
bring them to the front. The Uni- 
versities ought to be, and may be, 
the fortresses of the higher life of the 
* These words are true, but 


citizen. cannot 


nation.’ 
some people say, foolishly, that we 
cannot afford education. Grants to 


Universities serve to fortify us 
against ignorance, and public expen- 
diture on education will strengthen 
the moral worth and _ intellectual 
clearness of the coming generation. 
Education is thus a national 
investment. 


fine 


Issued by the TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


a body representing all branches of education, 


—? 


LECTURES, &c. 


IOYAL HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, . 
The Lent Term commences on January 14th, 1922. The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not more than £35, 
tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in April, 1922. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 
A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Yeacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMLS, SW1M- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


COLLEGE 


B.A 





TROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. College for Teachers. Chairman: 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholar- 
ships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
QO (late Thatcham Fruit Farim). Gardening for Women. ‘thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruft-canning. Full 
theoretical inatruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


‘¥\O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manot 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devor, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
jracing climate, Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss I’, M. 5. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.), 
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HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, . with nell attention to health. 

= girls may specialize in Art, —* ee or ogee New domestic 

clence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for ockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. —Principal, Miss L. ©. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class, Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern meg! ———— College, a 

Bracing alr from Downs and sea 
T. MARGARET’S SOCHOOL, HARROW. 


school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination ation July. 


LL SCHOO KENT. 











A day 
£40 40 p.a. 


NUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURSI, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals {= BRENDA ee M.A. London, 
pa Miss VIOLET FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION TOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident onl 
House stands In 100 acres of ground, “11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC Xe Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

















| [ IGH FIELD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALL 
Private Residential School for irs, os: “ Watford 616.” : 
{ALDER GIRLS’? SCHOOL, 


J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work = play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good hal 

_ Pupils aro met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, ro Carlisle. 

GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
rea.—For illus. _ Prospectus _apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING. SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hamostead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils peeqeses for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful 8 tuation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 














r VHORN BANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, a domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


FOREIGN. 
ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. 
English references. —Principals, } MLLES. GLAS. 


Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 53. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEV ES, Ltd., “* Royal Nav y House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE., 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Koyal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs, DEV ItT «& MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E E.C, 3. 
|} EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
a Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late 
Preparation for Universities, 


Sixth Form Master at Fettes Colle ge). 

Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum. — Particulars may be 
obtained from the BURSAR. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent re in beautiful shetiien, 340 feet above 


LAUSANNE, 
Winter sports. 














sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CAL ETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
E ane 2s a oe 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. penne 428. per week. —Abply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


Seeman TMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, 
Apply Stirling House, 


FA LOCUTION. 


MATRICU SLATION, 122. 

and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 

Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


S TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
i and daily pupils tor instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS dixteen years’ coutinual success, 


» LUNDON, W.C.1. 





ne 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, g« 
HOME or on the CONTINENT,and TUTORS’ ESTAB 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY cs, &e., LISHMEN TS, 
is given free of charg 
MESSRS. pa me S$ THEING & 
36 Sackville —— London, W. 1. Saekens _ 4926. 
Established 1873. 


M yo ring & Co, it uainted 

essrs. Gabbitas, are a cq with nearly all § 
Principals in the ig They will be glad to supply full inforssation —— 
establishments giving a course of nue in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 


Ww ork, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
~ BOYS 


CHOOLS FOR ABD GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAM 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR WACK WARD. BOYS FOR 
ECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. .& J. PATON. having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on te CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
age * the puplt. district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.v, 4. 
mt t.3 ass Cnatral. 


SCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fen Ae 
. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Béncationnls Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
og staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
vy information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., ‘LONDON, 


“TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


preennne .—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Typewriting, § Shorthand, "Duplicating, French; all work “carefully checked. 


rVYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every desc ription 
carefully and | eng ed executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 
3d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy MeFarlane,11 Palmeira Avenue, Ww estcliff, Essex, 


rFVYPEWRITING.—English, French, German and "Polish ; 
any description promptly and neatly exec’ uted at moderate terms.— 
M. BRANDEIS, 82, Petherton Road, Canonbury, N.5 


ONALD MASSEY, ~ Literary ro a No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels aad 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a smal! fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. ie TP pmol MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4 


EARN to WRITE for the PRESS ; earn while you learn. 
Unique postal course ; booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 354), 
22 Bedford Street, London, Ww.c, 2. 


TOURS. 
| gn SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


January 5th: Holiday Tour, Algeria—Tunisia, 24 days, 69 gns. Feb- 
ruary 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. February 6th: Mystic Won- 
derland of North Africa, “* The Garden of Allah ’’ (de luxe), 31-33 days, 115 gns. 
March 15th: Spain and Morocco, 5 weeks, 125 gns.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, 3.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ayo SOBs. 


as ae Mcenenaeitinn and 1063, 1064, 


























URA os & E, THE WASHABLE 
Made in 30 Sha WATER PAINT. 


ina Dey Powder in r in 2, 5 and 7 1b. Packets. 


For patterns and prices apply to W. ¢ CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


YESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all partsa—Town, 

Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenic “4 
lnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free ou application to Mr. A. . STOREY 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq. 5 es 


— COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition.— 
ffer @lb. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. Trial a Free.— 
R. SEVFELSON HABLIS, Coifee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WAKD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
London, W. 1. 


YOR HERALDIC BOOKPLATES 


SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. 
Samples free on re quest. 











try WILLIAM M. 
First-class work at tair 
prices, 





-EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R. H. A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 | Rege nt Street, W.1. 
F\ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “ TURN’ SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
co. 97 Downs Park Road, London, E, 5. 


“RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinued on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the rellable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 33., or 53. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


Estd. 1850. 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race, 226 Babies already have been 


born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


Please send a donation 
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HELP TO GIVE 


SOME POOR CHILD 


A CHANCE IN LIFE 


and a 


Happy Christmas. 


Over 25,500 Children Rescued 
4,200 now in the Homes of the 


')| WAIFS AND 















“STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Si niece 

bed. GIFTS 

sik (LARGE OR SMALL) 

* {) * Gratefully received by 
ay ~~ Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, 
> { TT ea Secretary. 
vin f) OLD TOWN HALL, 
vii @\ KENNINGTON RD., 
Sey | . 


LONDON, S.E. II. 





MIN Cheques, etc., crossed and 
payable 
Waifs and Strays. 


Gifts in kind, | 
and clothing | Needed Now! ! 
(new or| 
partly worn), | 
may be sent} 
to the Ware-| 
house, 5 New| 
Street Hill,| marked Friends’ Relief Committee (for 


London,) Russia), to Russian Famine Relief 




















NO MORE LEAVES 
TO MAKE BREAD. 








- « e in his village of fifty 
families, ten adults die daily. They 
have eaten the cats and dogs and 
the rats, and now that there are 
no more leaves to make bread, 
they are simply dying.” 


Letter from a Worker in Russia. 


Your Help is 





| Send your subscriptions, clearly ear- 


E-C. 4. 


Fund (Room 4), Fishmongers’ Hall, 
London Bridge, London, E.C.4. 





IN DESPERATE STRAITS. 


The St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin 
has been maintaining a desperate uphill struggle in 
order to carry on its valuable work. 


NO FUNDS. NO ENDOWMENT. 
CHILDREN’S WARD CLOSED. 
UNABLE TO MEET TRADESMEN’S BILLS. 





1,000 Patients treated every week. 
Please send what you can as a Christmas Gift to the 
Secretary, 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 


for Diseases of the Skin, 


49 Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2:°% Valuation 


BONUS AS BEFORE 


Chief Office : 15 St. James's Square, S.W.1, London, 


— 
PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS |s prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub+ 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent, 
—Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY and UO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


































Read and Write with 


TMERALITE 


7 National Desk Lamp 
Give one for Christmas 


To anyone who uses Electric Light an “ Emeralite ’ 


, 


Lamp would be one of the most practical of gifts. It is 
handsome and artistic, and because of its perfect light 
distribution is a real boon to all who read or write. 


Get the genuine ‘‘ Emeralite ’”’ 
—the original Desk Lamp of 
this type. 

The lamp illustrated has 
Satin Brass finish, and is com- 
plete with Emerald Glass 
Shade, Pull-Chain Socket, 
Adapter and Silk Cable. £4 


Made in several varieties. Please. call or 
write for Booklet. 


Partridge & Cooper, €td., 
London: 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 4 ; and 
50 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, 


Practical = Also from 
GIFT. | [eee The Globe“Wernicke Co. sia 








London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
82 Victoria Street, $.W. 1. 


Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
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Women’s Homes 
Child Relief 


and other Branches. th 


CHURCH ARMY 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY 


HELPING THE SUFFERING _ | 
RELIEVING THE DISTRESSED | 
PREACHING TO POOREST 


plead for your support just now. 











| Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


The SUPER Brand. 


Spinet 


Oval, Cork-tipped 


CIGARETTES < 


Guaranteed Finest Golden Virginia, Selected 

and Blended to ensure coolness and fragrance in 

smoking, with the nes exquisite flavour of the 
choicest grade ‘Tobacco Virginia produces. 


The Spinet House. Also Boxes of 
Estd. 146 yrs., London. 20 for 1/ 50 and 100. 











DOLE-LESS DESTITUTE 


By its Labour Homes 


Our Workers in all parts urgently 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
SORELY NEEDED 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays a/c Church Army,” 
payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
| Hon. Chief Secretary, 55 Brvanston Street, 








A KEY INDUSTRY 
IN STRAITS 


@, The British and Foreign Bible Society represents a 
key industry for permeating all nations with Christian 
ideals, 


@, The Society undertakes to translate the Scriptures 
into the languages of mankind, to multiply printed 
copies, and to bring them everywhere within reach of 
the poor. 


@, The Sociey isthe main instrument for circulating 
the charter of Christian faith throughout the world, 
And in many countries political leaders, who recognize 
that materialism is bankrupt, are looking to this 
agency for reinforcing the moral and spiritual fidra 
of their people. 


@, The Society to-day is in straits; bocause the 
demands upon it have steadily expanded until— 
mainly on account of the increased cost of producing 
books—its expenditure has far outrun its revenus. 


@, The Society has resolved, however, that it wil 
not curtail its supplies of the Scriptures without firs’ 
appealing to friends and lovers of the Bible for an 
increase of £75,000 in its annual incom3>. 














@, The Society is one of the vitalco-operative organiza- 
tions of Christendom. It asks those who have no} 
supported it hitherto to become annual subscribers, 
and to communicate with the Secretaries at the Bible 
House, 146, Queen Victoria Strest, London, E.¢. 4. 





YOU CANNOT BE A LIFE-BOAT MAN? 
PERHAPS NOT. YET 


YOU CAN PULL AN OAR 


with the splendid men who man the Boats, and help to save valuable 
lives if you will give WHAT YOU CAN AFFORD to support this 


NOBLE AND HEROIC SERVICE, 


provided by a CHARITABLE SOCIETY which receives not one 
penny from the State. The Institution is trying to “rais < 


HALF A MILLION POUNDS 


for the construction of Motor Life-boats, with their 
Houses and Slipways. Of this sum it still requires 


£3'70,000. 


Will you send YOUR CONTRIBUTION— 
a Christmas Gift—To-day ? 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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7 Brandy 





; Henness Si Safes providing absolute 
7 SECURITY for Valuables 


— peeeceereren wes 


"CHANCERY LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 








| | from £1 1s. Od. to 50 GNS. per annum. 


| PROSPECTUS FREE 
INSPECTION INVITED 





Apply Managing Director : 
Safe Deposit, 61-62 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, 
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DOOMED TO DIE ON 
XMAS DAY 


PITIFUL PLIGHT OF STARVING CHILDREN 


Thousands Must Die Unless Help is 
Given Immediately 


Iivery day countless children perish through hunger Wi 
, Every day cou sh through hun; ill Y n under the 
in the famine-stricken provinces of Russia. While we our Table Groa u de 
ns "6 . 4 an an ¢ 4 “ - = . 
look towards Xmas as a time of good cheer and goodwill Weight of Good Fare ? 
to all men, heart-broken little ones in the district of Will ~e —r rr ciel 
saratov see nothing b , ¢ . : ul you romp with bonny children and let them taste the 
—" g but death and desolation before joys of Christmas-tide ? Will your walls echo merry laughter 
t — : : and peals of joy ? Will you feast and enjoy your- 
Some of these bairns are dying to-day ; self? Surely you will find a corner in your heart 
—others will pass away to-morrow— for those who appeal to you for mercy. 


many must even petish on Xmas ; 

Day. Ease their sufferings—calm Do not let the Festive 

their fears—reduce the number 

of certain deaths by giving your Season be Overcast 

thank-offering for the birt 

iank-offering for the birth of by the Shadow of 
“What You Might 

Have Done.” 


Christ to those who are in dire 
While you sit at your table this 


and immediate need. 
Christmas-tide little children in 

Russia will be passing beyond 

the border—going to meet Him 
whose birth you celebrate. 
How great a thing it is to save a 
life! How wonderful a joy it is ta 
know that some poor bairn has been 
saved from death this Xmas by your 
prompt action ! 
Shall children languish and perish while we 
play and be merry? Shall they suffer while we 
indulge in seasonable luxuries ? Shall they die 
because we delay and neglect ? 
‘These are self-questions which 
alone you can answer ! Let 
your answer be that of up 
and doing—let your help be 
the best of your ability—do 
not procrastinate — FOR 
DELAY IS FATAL, 
< The “Save the Children 
Fund’”’ and the Russian Famine Relief Fund wish it to be under- 
stood that they operate in different parts of the famine area 
and neither compete nor overlap in the distribution of relief. 
Unfortunately there is only too much room for both. 
















































Conditions Too 
Awful to Describe. 


Col. Herbert J}. Mackie, 
who investigated the conditions 
of the Russian Famine on 
behalf of the Prime Minister of 
the Canadian Dominion Govern- 
ment, says :-— 

‘*The state of matters in the famine 
area is absolutely indescribable. The 
sights one sees are so harrowing that 
the mind simply cannot cenvey what the 
eye has seen. Starva- 
tion is rampantandon | Kindly spare a thought for the suffering little ones in the 
every side here are | famine areas of Russia. They are perishing every day 
dead and dying. The | for the Want of Food. They are suffering the untold 
children, particularly | agonies of hunger and exposure to the terrible Russian 
under the age of 15, | Winter. Won’t you spare them something ? Send TO- 
are suffering intense- | DAY. Delay means suffering and deaths which might 
ly. I have no doubt have been saved. 

whatever that many 
hundreds of children whom I saw three weeks ago 
are to-day dead, and relief given even now will be too 
late to save many thousands of children.’’ 

Col. Mackie speaks from actual first-hand knowledge, and 
his experiences have their counterpart in the recent cables from 


Sir Philip Gibbs. MY XMAS GIFT TO 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS, the brilliant world-renowned and oy 
honoured journalist, recently vi ited the Famine Areas, 66 SAVE the CHILDREN FUND 
> War Charilies Act, 1916). 























The following extracts are from his series of harrowing but 


enlightening articles now appearing in the Daily Chronicle. (Registered under th 

.... It is winte ¢ as come, and u his firs ie a ie ae ad 

f; - pty nen? that has ad ader pene Ste Patrons.—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; 

snowfall are buried the last hopes of many millions HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WEST 

of people. MINSTER; HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES; 

— In Samara and Saratov and Simoirsk and Kazan SE rE eae eee gale Ba ee 
: MARO 2ZO} * KEDLESTON, K.G.; 1 REV. R. C. 

and hundreds of other places, children are left by ae ‘eg CURZON OF K dS ’ 

yarents who cannot fee em any re. > Ute PUES ie a ees 

parents who cannot feed them any more. In the Ufa | Bankers.—LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR'S 

district there are 22,000 abandoned children : in the Samara | BANK. Lt. 


district, 28,000: and most of them are picked up with a : 
but a few rags about them and as starved as birds To LORD WEARDALE, 


who fall from the nest to the frozen ground..... Chairman of Committee e Save the Children Fund” 
(Room 76a), 


Three-Halfpence Feeds a Child ! 42 Langham St., - — ™ pen 


Sir.—I would like to make a Gift to help th rving Children in 
amine Areas of Russia, and enclose... See TrT errr errr ererr Lr) 
1 


donation to the “‘ Save the Children Fund.” 





W.1. 








At a total cost of 14d. the “‘ Save the Children Fund” provides 
& starving child with a bowl of steaming Cocoa, with milk and 
sugar, a substantial plate of rice or beans, with lard and a 
‘hunk ”’ of bread. Nothing fancy, but a simple, sufficient 


- : , : > : 
ineal that is a Godsend to starving children; ts. provides such NAME ccc cece cece reese e anes reer ee eee reese eee e esse ee ee ee 
a meal each day for seven days and also covers all working 
expenses. Was ever charity dispensed more economically and BODIE ia cccsscissshecsssistasaiake ge ey iaaeaobeasinahah 


efiiciently ? 

. Our enormous and remarkable organisation is fully at work 
i one of the blackest famine areas, Saratov, and we have under- Aaa BON aR ess ies ana Rds iene ike aisddaekasasaeren 
taken to feed 250,000 children, relying upon the kind gilts of 
gteat-hearted Britons to be able to do so. T. C BENCH, LTD, 
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LEONARD PAKSONS’ NEW BOOKS 


Published October 27th. 
Second Impression, October 31st. 


A NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON FYFE, 


The Fruit of 
the Tree 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times: ‘ The problem is interesting, and is handled 
by Mr. Fyfe so as to provide much entertainment.” 

Daily Graphic: “ Mr. Fyfe has written a penetrating study 
of woman of surpassing interest in his new novel.” 

John o’ London's Weekly: ‘‘ Mr. Fyfe’s arresting novel.” 








An Important New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Women's Wild Oats.” 


Divorce 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 
The Rt. Hon. Lorp SYDENHAM writes: ‘It is a valuable 
coutribution to the study of this important question.” 
The Evening Standard: ‘‘ Mrs. Hartley is a constructive as 
well as destructive critic. . . . Her book is at once a challenge 
and a defence. Ji should be widely read.” 


6s. net. 





An Ideal Xmas Gift. 


The Russian Ballet Gift Book 


By EDITH SITWELL. (With 8 four-colour pilates.) 6s. net. 





LEONARD PARSONS, Ltd., Devonshire St., Bloomsbury, W.C, 











LARGE EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 


BUMPUS, 
Booksellers, 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W., 


have just opened a large Showroom covering 
the greater part of the site of Marylebone old 
Town Hall. 


The Best Books of all Descriptions. 

















Christmas Catalogues post free. 








A WINE OF QUALITY FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY WINE. 


1 doz. cases 54s. carr. paid. 
” ” 29s. ” ” 


Sample bottle by post 5s. 
Write and reserve your requirements now. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Established 1800. 


CONSTIPATION AND OBESITY 
PERMANENTLY CURED. 


Why look dumpy? 





Why suffer headaches? 


Apply Nature’s own remedy! 


FREE CONSULTATION, 


Write for an appointment to 
Specialist, Oriental Institute, 
194 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 





BEST GIFT-BOOKS 


Pen Drawing and Pen 


Draughtsmen 
Their Work and Their Methods: a Study of the Art To. 
day with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH PENNELL 
Author of “ Etchers and Etching,” &c. With 417 Illus. 
Cloth. £7 7s. net, 





trations, including 10 Photogravures. 
(Write for Prospectus.) 


Men I Have Painted 


By J. McLURE HAMILTON. With a Foreword by Mrs. 
Drew. Illustrated with 44 Portraits in Photograyure, 
30s. net. 


Queen Alexandra: A Study of Royalty 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With an Introduction by 
Watsurca Lapy Pacet, and Illustrations. 2ls. net, 


Fifty Years of Travel 
By Land, Water and Air. By FRANK HEDGES BUT. 
LER, F.R.G.S. With 89 Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net, 


[Second Impression. 


Portraits of the ’Nineties 
By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of ‘* Uncensored Celebrities.” 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Working North from Patagonia 
By HARRY A. FRANCK, Author of “* A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World.” Illustrated. 25s. net. 


Among the Hill Folk of Algeria 
By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, B.Se., F.Z.S. With a 
Map and 40 Illustrations. 21s. net. 

Travel in the Two Last Genturies 


of Three Generations 
Edited by S&S. R. ROGET, M.A. 
l6s. net. 


Other Days: An Autobiography 
By J. W. LEIGH, D.D., late Dean of Hereford. With a 
Preface by OwuN WistTER and Illustrations 18s. net. 


Lords and Commoners 
By Sir HENRY LUCY. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Rudolf Eucken: 


Travel 
By HIMSELF. 


Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love 


and Marriage 
And other Essays. By C. H. HERFORD. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 


His Life, Work, and 


10s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Novissima Verba: Last Words 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Philosophy: A Popular Introduction 
By Dr. WILHELM WINDELBAND. Cloth. 21s. net. 


Golf for Beginners 
By MARSHALL WHITLATCH. 
8s. 6d. net. 


nebe 


Illustrated. Cloth. 


Irish Poets of To-Day: An Anthology 
Edited by L. D’o WALTERS. Cheap Pocket (Edition 
Cloth. 6s. net. 


BOOKS BY H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
Some Birds of the Countryside 


Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dogs, Birds, and Others: Natural 
History Letters from the ‘‘ Spectator” 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NOVEL, 


The Arrow of Gold 


First Cheap Edition. Cloth. 3s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London 


6d. net. 
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Gift Books 


The House of Casseil 


MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY 


OF MODERN ENGLAND 
CHARILES L. GRAVES 

With 500 Illustrations. Four vols. 

(vols. 1 & 2 now ready, vols. 3 & 4 









& early 1922). The set 63s. net 
“PUNCH” DRAWINGS 
By F. H. TOWNSEND 
With a foreword by J. Bernard 
Partridge. About 300 humorous 
drawings and cartoons. 
31s. Gd. net 








me 


AGENERAL HISTORY OF PORCELAIN 
WILLIAM BURTON With 32 Colour Plates 


and 80 in Black-and-White. Two vols. 84s. net 


MARY DAVIES AND THE MANOR 


OF EBURY 
CHARLES T. GATTY, F.S.A._ With 8 Photo- 
gravures, 30 other Plates and Map. Two vols. 


G3s. net 


WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST 
SETON GORDON, F.Z:S. 
With 78 Photographic Illusivations. 15s. net 
THE SECRET OF THE SAHARA : 


KUFARA 
ROSITA FORBES With 76 Illustrations and 


Map. 25s. net 
THE CHRONICLES OF A _ GAY 
GORDON 

Brig.-Gen. J. M. GORDON, C.B. 

With 11 Illustrations. ros. 6d. net 


HORSES AND MOVEMENT 
From Paintings and Drawings by L. D. LUARD 
With a note on the Drawing of Movement by the 
Artist, and a foreword by Martin Hardie. 15s. net 


MY LIFE OF SONG 
MADAME TETRAZZINI With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 8 Half-Tone Plates. 21s. net 


MAKERS OF THE NEW WORLD 
By “ONE WHO KNOWS THEM” With 16 
Half-Tone Plates. 7s. Gd. net 


THE SEA TRADERS 
ARCHIBALD HURD 


A fascinating record of Britain’s Maritime History. 


7s. Od. net 
CASSELL’S NEW ATLAS 
Edited by GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S._ 144 pages 
of Maps and Index of 35,000 names. 
Cloth 21s. net. Half Leather 31s. Gd. net 


A POLITICAL PILGRIM IN EUROPE 
Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN 


With Portrait Frontispiece. 7s. Gd. net 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY: 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
H. G. WELLS Complete in one volume. With 


about 200 Maps and Diagrams. 21s. net 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED QUOTATIONS 
W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Cloth 12s. Gd. net. Full Leather 17s. 64. net 
A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND 
FABLE 

Rev. Dr. BREWER 15S. net 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 


New Issue. Reproductions in colour of 100 

Masterpieces. Two vols. 42s. net 
GREAT PICTURES BY GREAT 
PAINTERS 

New Issue. 100 Pictures in colour by the World's 

Leading Artists. Two vols. 42s. net 








hi The House of Cassell } 

















Fonathan Cape 


Cir «Gr 


Mathew Maris 


E. D. FRIDLANDER 
The record of the friendship of 17 years with 
one of the strangest and must elusive figures 
in the world of Art. 


750 numbered copies only for sale. Cr. 4fo. 
2Is. nel. 


Restoration Comedies 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS 

Three plays, The Parson’s Wedding, The London 

Cuckolds and Sir Courtly Nice. Edited with 

an Introduction and Notes. 1000 numbered 

copies only for sale. Large Cr. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Mount Eryx 
HENRY FESTING JONES 
Travel sketches and impressions by the author 
of Samuel Butler: A Memoir. ‘It is more a 
book of Nature than a book of travel. . 
To those who can travel these ‘ diversions ’ 
will give many a hint of how travel may be 
enriched and far places endeared ; and to those 
who must stay at home it brings through the 


fog the colour and heat and scent of the South.”’ 
—The Times. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Paul 


GERTRUDE BONE 
A story of the countryside. Illustrated with 
woodcuts by Stephen Bone. 750 numbered 
copies only for sale, signed by both Author and 
the Artist. Large Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Also 25 portfolios containing the woodcuts, 
printed on Japanese vellum, each print signed 
by the Artist, at {I Is. net. 


*.* Very few portfolios now remain. 


C. LOVAT FRASER 
Illustrated with many full-page drawings by 
Claude Lovat Fraser on coloured papers, and 
with numerous head and tail pieces by the same 
artist. Os. net. 


On the Edge of the 
Wilderness 


WALTER P. EATON 
Stories of animal life in Canada and N.-W. 
America. Illustrated by Charles Livingston 


Bull and Warwick Reynolds. ; 
Large Cr. 8vo. Os. net. 


Now and Then 


A Periodical of Books and Personalities. 
December issue now ready. Post free 4d. 


Cri 


Eleven Gower Street, London 
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‘BOOKS ARE THE 
BEST GIFTS 


Christmas, 1921 


Messrs. Methuen will send their full List 
of Christmas Books to any applicant. 


The Best Gift of All 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Five Volumes. 7s. 6d. 
net and 6s. net each. The Service Edition. ‘Cen Volumes. 
3s. net each. 


A Gift from Marie Corelli 


THE SECRET POWER: A Romance of the Time. 
Edition. 6s, net. 


Gifts from E. V. Lucas 


ROSE AND ROSE. Third Edition. 6s. net. 
ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST. 5s. net. 
URBANITIES. Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. 
E. A. ABBEY. R.A. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 


£6 Gs. net. 
A Modern Gift 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. Chosen 
Methuen. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Gifts for Thinkers 


RELATIVITY. By Albert Einstein. 5s. net. 
—, = SEARCHER. By Alexander Moszkowski. 
Ss. . net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY. 
By Lyndon Bolton, M.A. 5s. net. 

aes “ye AND THE UNIVERSE. By Dr. Harry Schmidt. 
s. net. 

THE IDEAS OF EINSTEIN'S THEORY. By Prof. J. H. 
Thirring, Ph.D. 5s. net. 

RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. Edited by J. Malcolm 
Bird. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION SIMPLY EXPLAINED. Edited 
by Henry P. Manning. 7s. 6d. net. 


Gifts of Essayists 


MORE ESSAYS ON BOOKS. By A. Clutton-Brock. 6s. net. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. By E. B. Osborn. 7s. 6d. net. 

















Fourth 





7s. 6d. not. 


Crown 4to 





by A. 











EURIPIDES AND SHAW: With other Essays. By Gilbert 
Norwood, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
Gifts for Music-Lovers 
MUSIC AND LIFE. By W. J. Turner. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. By A. W. Pollitt, D.Mus. 


5s. net. 
Gifts of Laughter 


THE SUNNY SIDE. By A. A. Milne. 6s. net. 
A BOOK OF DRAWINGS. By H. M. Bateman. 10s. 6d. net. 
WHEREFORE AND THE WHY. By A. P. Herbert. 

With 40 Illustrations by George Morrow. 3s. 6d. net. 

LIGHT ARTICLES ONLY. By A. P. Herbert. With 30 
Illustrations by George Morrow and the Author. 6s, net. 

HUMOURS OF THE STREET. By G. L. Stampa. 6s. net. 

MORE MORROW. By George Morrow. 6s. net. 


PARODIES REGAINED. By “ Evoe” (E. V. Knox). 
Illustrations by George Morrow. 5s, net. 


Gifts for Children 


TYLTYL: Being the Story of Maurice Macterlinck’s Play “ The 
Betrothal,’ told for Children by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 21s, net. 

THE FAIRY FLUTE. Wy Rose Fyleman. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE FAIRY GREEN. By Rose Fyleman. §&s. o. “a 

4th Edition. 


3s. 6d. net. 
10th Edition. 





With 





FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. By Rose Fylemsan. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth Grahame. 
7s. 6d. net. llth Edition. 


A CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mabel Dearmer. With 


lilustrations in Cotour. 6s, net. 5th Edition. 





METHUEN & CO, LTD., 
36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 











‘The novel should be particularly 
interesting to the great host of Univer- 
sity men who served in the War.” 

—Miustrated London News. 
‘Almost every one can derive enjoy- 
ment from this book.’’—Outlook. 


THE DEBT By G. P. ROBINSON 


‘* The story of the boyhood and manhood 
of Dick Goodall, Douglas Trevannagh 
and Julian Shannon is a gracious record of 
a gallant friendship.’’—Joha o’ London. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 











**One of the best novels of the autumn 
season.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
‘*A queer, interesting book.’’—Observer. 


GODS By SHAW DESMOND 


By the Author of ‘‘ Passion,’’ etc. 
‘**An intensely absorbing story .... 
The love scenes are extraordinarily 
vivid, and the book pulsates with human 
passion.’’—Daily Express. 

8s. 6d. net 


Crown 8vo 














‘*There is plenty of excitement in this 

story.’’—The Times. 

‘“*A more than usually good ‘ yarn.’”’ 
—Morning Post. 


THELA CHANCE MINE MYSTERY 


An Adventure Novel by S. Carleton. 
‘“‘This hair-raising and perplexing tale 
is one of the most enthralling books we 
have met for a long time. It is a tale 
that one must go through with, and all 
the time one remains on tenterhooks.”’ 

—The Guardian. 


7s. 6d. net 





Crown 8vo 





DUCKWORTH and CO. 3 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 


THE BLAKE SOCIETY 


are issuing copies of Blake’s hitherto unpublished Colour Prints, 
THE TEMPTATION and NEWTON are ready. Price 2ls. 
each. Each payment carries with it membership of the Blake 


Society for one year. Apply to Secretary, Tuomas Wricur, 
Olney, Bucks, England. 





NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ART 
BELLES LETTRES, HISTORY, NUMISMATICS, 
TOPOGRAPHY, &c. ; and a few choice First Editions. 

Now Ready. Post free from: 
WILKINSON & CO.. 17 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale cf Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 





Page os -- £16 16 0] Quarter-Page (4-Col.) £4 4 3 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 0} PerInch ., eo © 8 
CoMPANIES. 


Outside Page . £23 2 O|Inside Page e» £18 18 0 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

6}jin. .. -. £18 18 0O by 3,5, in. £414 6 
Halit-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Pago, 2§ 

by 3¥4 in. oe 9 D9 O in. by 3y,in. .. 27 6 


Small Advertisements. 
charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. a line tor every additiona) line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHUOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INCH. 
TERMS: net. 


Minimum 





“ SPECTATOR,” Lid. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


The Consumers’ 


Co-operative Movement. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 18s. net. 
“There can be no doubt that this book will serve, in our 


time, as the standard and indispensable work on the subject.” 
—W estminster — Gazette. 





Completion at the Mow Edition of 
PROFESSOR OPPENIiEIM’S Work on 


International Law. 
Third Edition. Edited by RONALD F. ROXBURGH. 
In Two Vols. 36s. net each. 
Vol. I.—PEACE. 
Vol. IIL—WAR AND NEUTRALITY. 











HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Naval Operations. Vol. 1. 
By SIR JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


With 17 Maps and Plans. ants 21s. net. 


Richard Philip Garrold, SJ. 


A Memoir. By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. ag net. 


New Edition of 
Dean Inge’s Outspoken Essays. 
With a New Preface by the Dean. 


[| Figith Impression, 17th Thousand. 


S.J. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Eton Febles. 


By CYRIL ALINGTON, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Streaks of Life. 


By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc., 
““ Impressions that Remained.” 








Head-Master of Eton College. 








Author of 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 


A Short History of the Irish People. 


From the Earliest Times to 1920. 
By MARY HAYDEN, M.A., Professor of Modern Irish 


History in the National University of Ireland; and 
GEORGE A. MOONAN. With Maps. 8vo. 20s. net. 





Agricultural Progress 
in Western India, 


By G. KEATINGE, C.1.E., Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, 1907-1921. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo._ 6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paterzoster Row, Loadon, E.C. 4. 








FOR THE 


BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


see our 


NEW CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 


Post free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, iL 


147 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “ Tho Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Profossor have come 
upon us as a revelation.’’—The Guardian. 

‘The precepta he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of tho hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free frdm 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR ia published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July, 








THE FINEST GIFT BOOK 


FROM PRIVATE To 
FIELD - MARSHAL 


BY SIR 
WILLIAM 


ROBERTSON 


One Volume. Iilus. 21s. net. 


“Few English books throw more light than S'R WILLIAM ROBERTSON’S 
memoirs on the way in which a soldier acquires the mastery of his profession 
none better illustrate 23 the relation between statesman and strategist in the 
conduct of war.’ 

From an article by SPENSER WILKINSON, 
History at Oxford, in the ‘ National Review,” 


THE MAKING OF 
A SOLDIER 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY S PLAYS 


GRUACH & BRITAIN’S 
DAUGHTER 


With a cover design by Cuartes Ricketts. 
‘Mr. Bottomley happily combines Mr. Abercrombie’s virility and Mr. Yeats’s 
sensitive grace. He tells us in the beautiful dedication to GRU ACH how he 
found ‘ assurance that romance is wisdom and truth,’ and to that assurance 
he has been consistently true... . These plays are both pure poetry and pure 
drama ; like all great art, they combine the static and the dynamic, but their 
dynamic quality cannot be fully realized in reading because Mr. Bottomley’s 
stagecraft is so certain. In every detail of construction they are written for 
great and sustained acting—for actors who can speak beautiful words beautifully, 
and respond to the deepest passions of the soul in gesture and movement.” 
—Times Literary Supplenent. 


HAROLD NICOLSON’S NOVEL 


SWEET WATERS 


Constantinopla 





Chichele Professor of Military 
entitled 








15s. net. 








A Novel of Intrigue and Diplomacy in 
during the Balkan Wars. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Few novels are so consistently brilliant. ... His command over his material 
This excellent novel belongs €0 that small class of clever works 
enduring qualities.” 
—Outlook. 


is complete. 


of which the cle verness is not made a substitute for more 





GEORGETTE HEYER 


TRE BLACK MOTH 


Romance of the XVIIIth Century. 
*A well-filled story, which keeps the reader pleased.” 
“ This book is full of gool work.’’—Church Times. 


“A notable achievement."’—Liverpoo! Daily Post. 


OTHER 7s. 6d. NOVELS 


NIGHTFALL 


By the Author of 


HOSTS OF DARKNESS 
By HAROLD and ARIADNA WILLIAMS. 


CONSTABLE : : LONDON 





7s. 6d. net. 


—Times Lit. Supp. 








* Jenny Essenden.” 
J 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Understand Japan better by reading 


GHENKO 


THE MONGOL INVASION OF JAPAN 


By H. YAMADA, B.A. In view of the Washington 
Conference, the Japanese have attracted much interest 
to their history—both past and present. This record 
of the Mongol Invasion of Japan, written by the repre- 
sentative of an ancient Japanese family, emphasizes 
their heroic Samurai spirit and helps the reader to a 
better understanding of the position of Japan in the 
world to-day. With Illustrations and Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE 1st MARQUESS OF 


RIPON. By LUCIEN WOLF. “That he was a 
good man and a lovable man no one who reads this 
biography can fail to understand.’’—‘‘ The Times.” 
With Hltustrations. 2 Vols. £2 2s. net. 


LIFE OF GEN. THE HON. JAMES 


MURRAY. By Major-Gen. R. H. MAHON, C.B., 
C.S.1I. Mlustrated. 21s. net. 


SOME POLITICAL IDEAS AND 


PERSONS. By JOHN BAILEY. Studies of 
Queen Victoria, Disraeli, Henry Fox, etc. 6s. net. 


THE DAYSPRING: A Poem. By A. G. 
SPARROW. A dealing with life’s fundamentals 
and the spirituality underlying the present surface of 
materialism. 9s. net. 


CHARTERHOUSE IN LONDON : Monas- 


tery, Mansion, Hospital, School. By 
GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A., Master of Charter- 
house. With numerous illustrations. 25s. net. 


FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE. ‘In its range, its 
learning, its variety, this book stands alone in the 
literature of angling. It will remain a classic.’’— 
The Observer. Numerous Illustrations. 28s. net. 


THE VAN EYCKS and Their Followers. 
By Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P. This volume 
includes a résumé of the discoveries made by Weale, 
Friedlander, Hulin and others. Illustrated. £2 2s. net. 


DAYS AND WAYS OF AN OLD 


BOHEMIAN. By Major FITZROY GARDNER, 
O.B.E. An amusing and effective record of the 
author’s experiences during a varied life. Illustrated. 

16s. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LORD KITCHENER. 
By VISCOUNT ESHER. Mr. Asquith’s spirited 
defence of Lord Kitchener has quickened interest 
in this recent volume. Illustrated. Sixth Impression. 

10s. 6d. net. 


THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY. By viscount 


HALDANE. Asa result of conversations with Prof. 
Einstein, Lord Haldane has added fresh paragraphs 
to this new edition. Third Edition. 21s. net. 


——— 











NEW 7s. 6d. NET NOVELS. 
HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 


ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE. 


DENIS MACKAIL, 


THE ROAD TO ROMANCE. 


ANDREW SOUTAR. 


THE BELOVED WOMAN. 


KATHLEEN 


THE BRIDGE ACROSS. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


THE FLY-BY-NIGHTS. 


By Major-Gen. C. ROSS, C.B., D.S.O. 


NORRIS. 





Seeley, Service & C2 
Founded 1795 
KASHMIR in SUNLIGHT & SHADE, 
ss. E. TYNDALE BISCOE, M.A. 
“* Really fascinating." — The Times. Many Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful book.”—Saturday Review, 


THE GENTLE ART OF FAKING. 
RICCARDO NOBILI. Many Illustrations. 21s. net, 
“A most valuable & very delightful book.”—— Dundee Advertiser. 


THE RIFT VALLEYS & GEOLOGY 
OF EAST AFRICA. 


Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. Illustrations & Maps. 32s. n. 
“ Monumental.”"— Glasgow Hcrald. “ A valuable work.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 
THINGS SEENIN FLORENCE, ©. Grierson. 
With many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net, 
“The best of a wonderful series.’— Dundee Courier. 


NEW ART LIBRARY.—New Vol. 
PERSPECTIVE. By REX VICAT COLE, 
A ; With 472 Illustrations. 18s. net. 

Makes perspective quite fascinating.”— Aberdeen Journal, 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 
5. J. SoLomon. | DRAWING. HAROLD Sreep 
10s. 6d. net. | 10s. Gd. net. 
Sin ALFRED D. FRIpP. | ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 
15s. net. R. VicaT COLE. 15s. net, 
MODELLING & SCULPTURE. WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
ALBERT ToFT. 15s. net. A. W. RICH. 10s. 6d. net, 


ROMANCE LIBRARY.—New Vol. 
ROMANCE OF MODERN RAILWAYS, 
T. W. CORBIN. With Illustrations. 7s, net 
Some of the 35 other Volumes in this Series are :-— i 
ASTRONOMY. H. MACPHERSON. | INVENTION. A. WILLIAMS, B.A, 


OIL PAINTING. 
ANATOMY. 


CHEMISTRY. Pror. PHILIP, F.R.S. THE SHIP. E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 

MECHANISM. A. WILLIAMS, B.A. PHOTOGRAPHY C. R. Grssox, 

ELECTRICITY. C.R.Gipson,F.R.S.B. PLANTLIFE. Pror. Scorr Euuor 

: AN ANTHOLOGY. By “Q.” 

THE PILGRIM’S WAY. A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for 
Travellers. By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. | 5s, net. 

“* The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.”"—Country Life. 

TWO STANDARD RECITERS. 


Each Vol. 700 pages, 68. net. 
THE GOLDEN RECITER. 


THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. 
38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 


BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 


A Small Selection from 
JARROLDS’ NEW LIST. 


A SPLENDID TALE FOR ALL TIMES. 


A MAN FOUR SQUARE. 
A Yarn of the Wild North-West. 


Thin paper. 7s. 6d. net. 








Ry WM. McLEOD RAINFE (Author 





of “‘ The Yukon Trail,” “ Steve Yeager,” etc.). Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE WARWICK REWARDS. 
A new Series of Gift-books for Boys and Girls. Popular Tales by Popular 


Well printed, strongly bound. 
FOR BOYS, 


Authors. Attractive picture covers. 


THE CLEVEREST CHAP IN THE SCHOOL. 

By ROBERT LEIGHTON, 
THE TREASURE HUNTER. By JOHN MACKIE: 
THE PERILS OF PETERKIN. By ROBERT LEIGHTON, 


FOR GIRLS, 
A HANDFUL OF REBELS. By RAYMOND JACBERNS 
ADVENTURES OF JASMIN. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
THE GIRLS OF ST. BEDE’S. by GERALDINE MOCKLER 


The volumes are published at 2s. 6d. net cach, and are a marvel of cheapness. 





A FAMOUS STORY. 
BLACK BEAUTY. 








The Ups and Downs of a Horse’s Life. By ANNA SEWELD. One of the 
most popular books ever published. The beautiful CECIL Al! DIN 
EDITION, full of coloured pictures. 4to., cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. Other 
Editions at 6s. net, 3s. 6d. net, and 2s. net. 

THE BEAUTIFUL BUNNYKIN BOOKS. 
Nine titles. The Best and Cheapest Books for the Bairns. Full of really 
beautiful pictures, illustrating truly amusing tales. Ask your books¢ ller to 
show you these attractive Gift-books. Wonderfully cheap at 2s. 6d. net eae he 

A BOOK TO PLEASE BOYS OF ALL AGES. 

ROBIN THE PRODIGAL. 
A Tale of Daniel Defoe (the Author of “ Robinson Crasoc *’) 
By MAY WYNNE. Crown S8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

A FINE TALE FOR BRITISH BOYS, 

DRAKE’S DRUM. 

By DRAYCOT M. DELL, Tiustrated by ArcH WeEpbB. Crown 


Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. A gresent any boy will appreciate. 


FOR BOYS AND FOR GIRLS. 

THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. 
By MAY WYNNE. Illustrated by Cas. FOLKARD. Should be in every 
Juvenile Library. Large fc. 8vo. 6s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





SEND FOR LIST. 


JARROLDS, 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos 
By Sir ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., F.R.S., &c. Vol. I.— 
The Neolithic and Early and Middle Minoan Ages. With 
542 Figures in the Text, Plans, Tables, Coloured and 
Supplementary Plates. Crown 4to. {£6 6s. net. 





_ 


THE BLUE GUIDES. New Vol. 
Paris and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8vo. 
12s. net. 


Daily Chronicle : “ A book to dip into and browse upon, with 
something interesting and something that stirs pleasant memories 
on every page. Certainly a book for the shelf of the stay-at- 
home or the pocket of the traveller.” 





The Young Enchanted. 
A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. Extra 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Vera. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


I Have Reason to Believe. 
Essays. By STEPHEN PAGET. 5s. net. 
The Times.—* These essays ate proof of the secure charm 
and value of a sane and active mind.” 











5th Edition Rewritten. 


The History of Human Marriage. 


3y EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D.; Hon, LL.D., 
Aberdeen; Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. Fifth Edition, rewritten. 3 Vols. 
8vo. {44 45. nev. 








Anglicanism. 
Lectures delivered in Upsala, 1920. By the Rt. Rev. 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 

CANON BARNES, in the Church Family Newspaper.—“ Dr. 
Hfenson’s erudition and analytical power makes his new book, 
Anglicanism, of exceptional importance. . . . It is not an 
elaborated partisan pamphlet, but a solid and careful historical 
study.” 


The Story of Job. 
A Sympathetic Study of the Book of Job in the Light of 
History and Literature. By the Rev. MINOS DEVINE, 
M.A., St. Peter, Vere Street, London, Author of ‘“ Eccle- 
siastes ; or, The Confessions of an Adventurous Soul,” &c. 
Crown 8yo. 8s. Gd. net. 


8s. 





The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. LL.D., 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Times.— It is written with a delightful ease and fresh- 
ness, the argument is continuous, the interest is sustained from 
sta‘t to finish, and it gives the reader the feeling of being actualiy 
present at a brilliant dialectical discussion between intellectual 
champions.” 


A Short History of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 


By ALICE GARDNER, M.A. (Bristol), formerly Fellow 
and Lecturer. With 2 photogravures and 8 half-tone 
illustrations. Crown 8vyo. 7s. net. 

[Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 


D.C.L, 


od. 


The Nation and Atheneum.—‘ The author has done a service 
not only to those intimately connected with the College but to 
all concerned in the development of higher education for women.” 


A History of the Perse School, 
Cambridge. 


By J. M. GRAY, B.A. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 
The Times.— A scholarly history, kept within judicious 


limits of size.’’ 








Miscellaneous Studies in 
History of Music. 


By O. G. SONNECK. Crown 8vo. 


the 


Ids. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








HE CHURCHMEN’S 

For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. 
_W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference, 
!MODERN CHURCHMAN, 


UNION. 
Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organ in the Press, THE 








THE BODLEY HEAD 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


THE NEW BRANGWYN BOOK. 


THE PAGEANT OF VENICE 








By EDWARD HUTTON. With 20 Pictures in colour 
and numerous illustrations in the text by FRANK 


BRANGWYN, R.A. Royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 
“ there were a vote for the best colour book of this Christmas, the award 
would certainly go to the ‘ Pageant of Venice.’ ’’—Evening Standard. 





By W. J. LOCKE, 


A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 


Illustrated in colour by W. W. LENDON. 6s. net. 


‘An exquisite fantasy which will thrill and soften every imaginative 
soul.””"—Datly Mail. 








By KENNETH GRAHAME. 


THE HEADSWOMAN 


New Edition with Illustrations in colour and woodcuts by 
MARCIA LANE FOSTER. Crown 8vo. net. 
Special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 75 copies, 

{1 net. 
Grahame’s quaint mediacval fantasy. 





Os. 


Is. 


A delightfully illustrated reprint of 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


New Edition illustrated in colour and black-and-white by 
LOIS LENSKI. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
An attractive new edition of a book that never grows old. 





FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF WILLY 
AND NILLY 


By PHYLLIS MORRIS. Illustrated in colour and black- 
and-white by HILDA COWHAM. Foolscap 4to. 








7s. Gd. net. 
THE GREEN FACED TOAD 
By the Hon. Mrs. F. BIRCH. Illustrated by TOIS 
LENSKI. Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. net. 
rATLINGS 
A Book of Epigrams by SYDNEY TREMAYNE. Illus- 
trated by ‘“‘ FISH.”’ Small Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*“Subtly humorous and dashingly cynical.""—Evening News. 


UNKNOWN KENT 


3y DONALD MAXWELL, Author of “ Adventures with 





a Sketch Book,” “‘ A Painter in Palestine,’’ etc. Illustrated 
in colour and black-and-white by the Author. Foolscap 4to. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Maxwell’s double gift of graphic description in words and vivid portraya 
of places in line and colour gives this book a character of its own 


ORCHARD AND VINEYARD 


Poems by V. SACKVILLE WEST, Author of “ The 
Dragon in Shallow Waters,” “‘ Poems of West and East, 








etc. Os. net. 
* Rich imagination and sure gift of phrase.""—Times. 
HOMES OF THE PAST 

By W. H. HELM. With 59 Illustrations by A. C. 


2s. net 


CHAPPELOW. 
A sketch of domestic buildings and life in England 
the Georgian age. : ‘ 
“A delightful book, admirable in design and 
addition to the good library.””"—Bookman. 


THE SECRETS OF A KUTTITE 


By CAPTAIN E. O. MOUSLEY, R.F.A. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE ESCAPING CLUB 


By A. J. EVANS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Send for New 


Demy 4to. {2 . 
from the Norman to 


get up .¢, @ handsome 





ds. 





7s. Od. net: 


Christmas Catalogue. 





HEAD LIMITED, 
W.1. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY 
VIGO STREET 33 33 $3 
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Sinn Fein and the Gunmen in Ireland have ferced England 
to make terms with an alien and_ hostile association. 


READ 


TALES OF THE R.I.C. 


7/6 net. (Royal Irish Constabulary) 
and learn the process by which “ Independence” for Ireland was “ won.” 


“The Government could at any time have defeated the rebels. Upon this point we earnestly advise our readers to read the 
concluding chapters of ‘ Tales of the R.I.C.’ ”—Leader in “* Morning Post.” 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 





THE CHRISTIAN VINDICATION OF PATRIOTISM. By ROBERT STEVENSON, 
D.D. 6s. net. The Baird Lecture, 1920. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 51st (HIGHLAND DIVISION). 1914-1918. 
By Major F. W. BEWSHER. With Portraits and Maps. Price 35s. net. 


FAR TO SEEK. By MAUD DIVER. Second Edition. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


‘“* Mrs. Diver shows her accustomed facility of invention and dignity of style for the renewed enjoyment of her wide public.” — 
The Outlook. 


THE FLAG OF THE ADVENTURER. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “The 
Strong Hand,” ete. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
“A very excellent story, full of detail, but also full of movement; serious, yet threaded with humour ; its characterization 
varied, its workmanship sound.” —Morning Post. 


THE VOYAGE HOME. By ALAN GRAHAM, Author of “Follow the Little Pictures,” 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“* A good mystery story in a comedy atmosphere. Mr. Graham has a pawky pen, and his book floats on a current of buoyancy, 
humour, and pleasurable excitement from start to finish.”-—Observer. 


ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE. By MERVYN LAMB. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


* Thrilling story of the adventures behind the German lines in Belgium of a British aviator officer who voluntarily landed there 
. . 8 4 Parr) ~ : 8 
on ‘ intelligence duty.’ ”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE HIGHLAND HOST. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “ Gog,” etc. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Fetterless has shown great skill in telling a story of two Highland farming families parted by a bitter feud. It is sincere 
and a well-written novel. 


TURNS OF FORTUNE. By ROBERT HOLMES, Author of “ Walter Greenaway, Spy and 
Hero,” ‘‘ My Police Court Friends,” etc. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOCK OF THE FARM. by JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In 3 Volumes. Each 


Volume sold separately. Price 25s. each net. 
Vol. I. LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. Vol. Il. FARM CROPS. Vol. III. FARM LIVE STOCK. 


THE FORESTER. By JOHN NISBET, D.G@ic. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Iilustrations. Price 


45s.net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and Foresters. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By JOHN NISBET, D.@c. Crown 


8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. GILLANDERS, F.E.S. With 354 Illustrations. Second 


Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED. V. THEOBALD, 


M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED VERSE. By ALFRED NOYES. Price 5s. net. 


Including “A Victory Dance” and Other Poems, Old and New. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By ALFRED NOYES. In 3 Volumes. Price 7s. 6d. net cach. 
THE ELFIN ARTIST. By ALFRED NOYES. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Full list of Mr. Noyes’s works can be had on application. 


MORE SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. by MOIRA O'NEILL. Price 


hs. 6d. net. 








“Whenever things happen there some one is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
seem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


£Eubscribers both at home “and. abroad can have “ Blackwood’ s Magazine * ‘sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 4& George Street, Edinburgh ; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 
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